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THE POETRY OF PRINCE VYAZEMSKY (1792-1878) 


SPECIMENS TRANSLATED, WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY DONALD DAVIE 


INTRODUCTION 


THE business of verse translation always requires an 
apology. The translator, I suppose, acknowledges to 
himself that his versions will not be read as poems but as 
documents of literary history. No doubt all poems, or 
at least all poets, can be considered as having value for 
the literary historian, a value more or less independent 
of their value as poets. Vyazemsky produced some poems 
which are very fine and moving in themselves. I have 
attempted to translate some of these poems, such as the 
‘Stanzas to Davydov ’, but it is in respect of these that the 
translator feels inevitably the inadequacy of his under- 
taking. Vyazemsky has, however, an interest for the literary 
historian which is greater than that of many other poets 
intrinsically finer than himself. Of the circle of poets and 
writers who associated with Pushkin in the so-called Golden 
Age of Russian aristocratic literature, between 1810 and 
1840, Vyazemsky was almost the only figure to survive 
into the later years of the nineteenth century. He thus 
saw the phenomenally rapid development of Russian 
literature, through the rise and fall of an aristocratic 
culture, and into a totally different phase of bourgeois 
realism. Moreover he was, from the first, perhaps the most 
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acute critical intelligence of the Pushkin circle, after 
Pushkin himself, and throughout the sixty years in which 
he played a more or less prominent part in Russian letters 
he was the spokesman of an attitude remarkably consistent 
and enlightened. It will appear, therefore, that the reader 
who is unaware what Vyazemsky ‘stood for’ in Russian 
letters between the year 1840 and 1880, the years which 
saw most of the masterpieces of Russian realism, can 
have no complete idea of the cultural milieu in which 
Turgenev, Goncharov, Dostoievsky and Tolstoy were 
living and writing. 

Vyazemsky’s attitude to the cultural, political and 
social state of Russia in these years can be described as 
that of an intelligent anti-democrat. On the other hand 
it could be claimed equally well that he was a democrat 
from first to last. His democracy was that of the enlightened 
liberal of the reign of Alexander I, an attitude which he 
probably shared with many of the Decembrists. This 
‘democracy’ was something quite different from the 
radicalism of Western Europe or of such a Russian thinker 
as Belinsky. Vyazemsky’s change, therefore, from the 
liberal to the conservative camp, after the European 
revolutionary movements of 1848, does not in the least 
brand him as a renegade. On the contrary, it was entirely 
consistent with his earlier views. In this respect, Vyazemsky 
makes a better showing than Pushkin, who abandoned the 
liberalism of his early years and applauded the brutal 
severity with which Imperialist Russia subdued the Polish 
rebels of 1830. Vyazemsky had interested himself in the 
plight of the Poles ever since he assisted in the false offer 
of a Polish constitution by Alexander I, and the way in 
which he dissociated himself from the anti-Polish measures 
of 1830 is one of the most admirable incidents in 
Vyazemsky’s life. 

Prince Peter Andreevitch Vyazemsky was born in 
1792 into an ancient and noble Russian family. In 1802 
his mother died, and in 1805 Vyazemsky was sent by his 
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father to St. Petersburg and studied for a time under a 
Jesuit. In 1806 he was recalled by his father to Moscow. 
His father died in the following year. Between 1807 and 
1811 Vyazemsky led the life of a rich young aristocrat, 
and in these years he learnt the technique of verse from 
Batyushkov and Zhukovsky. In 1812 he married, and 
in the same year served with the Russian Army at Borodino 
against the invading French. In this year his first child 
was born. The child died in 1814, when Vyazemsky attended 
the entry of the Russian troops into Paris. On his return 
Vyazemsky entered state service, and in the same year 
was one of the organizers of the famous ‘ Arzamas’. 
The ‘Arzamas’ was a literary society intended to 
organize the opposition to the other literary society of the 
time, the ‘ Beseda’. The latter was conservative, and 
represented those writers who maintained that Russian 
poetic diction should be based upon old Slavonic vocabulary, 
and who upheld the rigid distinction between the lofty 
and the base style, as quite separate instruments each 
adapted for certain genres of Russian verse. The ‘Arzamas’, 
on the other hand, believed that the language of Russian 
poetry should benefit from the innovations of Karamzin, 
who had attempted to bring the language of poetry closer 
to the colloquial Russian spoken by the Russian gentry. 
The most considerable poets of this period, such as 
Batyushkov and Zhukovsky, belonged to the ‘ Arzamas’, 
and the young Pushkin was also representative of this 
current of opinion. But after 1825 Pushkin took up a 
position between the ‘archaists’ and the ‘ innovators’, 
drawing for his diction upon Slavonic turns as well as 
upon the colloquialism of Karamzin and Vyazemsky, and 
enriching it still further from the language of the peasant. 
Moreover, recent Soviet research has shown that Pushkin 
was sympathetic to certain writers among a younger 
generation of archaists, such as his friend Kiichelbaker. 
Vyazemsky, on the other hand, was always one of the 
keenest propagandists for the doctrines of the ‘ Arzamas’, 
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and it was not until the controversy had been dead many 
years, that he evolved the elegiac mode of his later serious 
work, It is necessary to keep this chapter of literary history 
in mind when attempting to deal with Vyazemsky’s early 
verse. This verse presents peculiar difficulties to the 
translator, and there are no examples of it in the present 
selection. Because each poem represented a blow struck 
in this wordy battle, the pieces often appear trivial, and 
lose their value when not seen in the context of controversy. 
The poetry read at the meetings of the ‘ Arzamas’, for 
example, consisted almost entirely of parodies of the 
style of the rival school. 

In the same years as Vyazemsky was thus involved in 
literary dispute, he was frequently in Warsaw on civil 
service work, and his dislike for the Russia of Alexander 
I and Arakcheev became steadily firmer, being defined by 
his experiences in Poland (he had learnt Polish), and his 
readings in French political science. This development 
can be clearly traced in his correspondence with A. I. 
Turgenev, and in some of his poems from 1819 onwards. 
After 1820 he was closely associated with Pushkin, writing 
an appreciation of ‘ The Prisoner of the Caucasus’ (1822). 
In 1824 Pushkin published ‘ The Fount of Bakhchisarai ’ 
with an introduction by Vyazemsky. 

In 1825, the year of the attempted Decembrist coup, 
in which many of his closest friends were involved, 
Vyazemsky was seriously ill. In the same year he began 
to assist Polevoy with the ‘ Moscow Telegraph ’. Polevoy’s 
undertaking was the first attempt in Russia to publish an 
independent journal, and Polevoy was one of the first 
bourgeois to appear upon the Russian literary scene. 
Vyazemsky’s co-operation with him needs to be set against 
the aristocratic hostility which he expressed to the other 
bourgeois of the period, Bulgarin and Grech, venal 
journalists who were in the pay of the government. 

Vyazemsky’s dislike of Bulgarin was well founded, for 
he spent two years, from 1828 to 1830, clearing himself 
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of the libel brought by Bulgarin, to the effect that he was 
the author of subversive writings. Vyazemsky cleared his 
name before the Emperor and was allowed to remain in 
state service, though not in the Ministry of Justice, as 
he had hoped, but in the department of finances. In 1831 
appeared his translation of ‘ Adolphe’. 

Herzen and others have borne witness to the cramping 
and suffocating atmosphere of Russia between 1830 and 
1840, under the rigid military autocracy of Nicholas I. 
In Vyazemsky’s poems of this period appear for the first 
time the elegiac note and the poet’s vision of himself as the 
sole survivor of a great age. This note becomes stronger 
still after the pitiful death of Pushkin in 1837. Vyazemsky 
was abroad for long periods during these years, travelling 
in Germany, Italy, France, and, in 1838, Britain. 

Until 1847, Vyazemsky continued to work for the 
Finance Ministry, but a change of ministers in 1845 did 
not improve his position. The death of his daughter in 
1840 was only the first of a series of bereavements, which 
took from Vyazemsky those who remained of his companions 
from the milieu of Pushkin. Yazykov died in 1843, 
Boratynsky in 1844, A. I. Turgenev in 1845. Almost the 
sole survivor was P. A. Pletnev (1792-1862), with whom 
Vyazemsky collaborated on the ‘ Sovremennik ’, and whom 
he highly valued. At the same time he drew close to the 
self-effacing Tyutchev, who is now considered the finest 
Russian poet of that time. In Vyazemsky’s verse of this 
period, together with the characteristic themes of solitude 
and of age, appears some religious feeling. But the prose 
is probably more important, since to these years belongs 
Vyazemsky’s most ambitious and provocative criticism, 
which attacks, in the name of the earlier aristocratic 
literature, the natural school of the ‘forties, the critical 
attitudes of Belinsky and his disciples, and the intrusion 
into criticism of political and sociological considerations. 
The European revolutionary movements of 1848 led 
Vyazemsky to disown explicitly the liberalism of his 
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youth. In 1849, the death of his eldest daughter impelled 
Vyazemsky and his wife to travel to Constantinople, 
where they stayed with their son, the only child remaining 
to them. From there Vyazemsky visited the supposed 
field of Troy, and also Jerusalem, before returning to 
Russia in the next year. In 1851 he was abroad again, in 
Paris, recuperating from a serious illness, and for the next 
few years he travelled, as a sick man, in Italy, Germany, 
France and Switzerland. In 1854, he published in Brussels 
a collection of letters on the political state of Europe, 
“Lettres d’un vétéran de l’armée Russe en 1812’. 

In the next year, on the death of Nicholas and the 
succession of Alexander II, Vyazemsky returned to Russia, 
to become Minister of Education (a post which involved 
some dealings with the censorship), and an intimate adviser 
of the Imperial family. He resigned his Ministerial post in 
1858, and was again abroad for over a year. In 1861 the 
Russian Academy celebrated the 50-year jubilee of 
Vyazemsky’s introduction to the theatre of Russian 
letters; in all the liberal organs the festival was made the 
occasion of severely satirical attacks upon Vyazemsky 
as man of letters, as publicist, and as politician. For the 
last fifteen years of his life, Vyazemsky was never in 
Russia for long. He lived more and more in the past, 
reading memoirs and writing studies of the same sort on 
the scenes of his youth. In his last years his time was 
spent in preparing for the press a collected edition of his 
works, for which he wrote an autobiographical introduction; 
but the complete edition had still not appeared when he 
died in Baden-Baden on the roth November, 1878. 

There is no need to emphasise that the range of topic 
and sentiment in Vyazemsky’s verse is not wide. Apart 
from the early verse there appears on the one hand the 
scorn, sometimes savage, sometimes light-hearted, of his 
invective and satire; on the other hand, laments for vanished 
glories, a sense of personal insufficiency, isolation, and 
sterility, the thought that he has outlived his own best 
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period, tributes to those who seem to retain the unfashion- 
able attitudes which he prized, and a wholesale disillusion- 
ment with the Russia in which he wrote. It is inevitable, 
therefore, that the reading of Vyazemsky’s verse in bulk 
becomes monotonous. At its best the verse is remarkable 
for the purity of its diction, and its inventive vigour of 
movement. Modern English criticism has taken to heart 
the Aristotelean remark that in metaphor the poetic power 
is most evident. Too often such criticism takes the ‘image’ 
as the unit for appreciation, beginning and ending by 
showing the poet’s command of metaphorical language. 
No attitude could be less serviceabie for appreciating the 
Russian poets in general. In Vyazemsky, as in Pushkin 
himself, the image is not greatly used. Where it occurs 
it is drawn from a limited conventional range. It is not 
organic, nor decorative, nor striking; it illustrates. Images 
are not swollen into symbols, nor worried into conceits, 
nor daubed on to the poem for the sake of a sensuous 
opulence or accuracy. The poet makes his effect by working 
inside a comparatively limited vocabulary and an artificial 
rhetoric. In this respect, the English poets who most 
nearly resemble Vyazemsky or Pushkin are to be found 
in the eighteenth century, but the themes of the Russian 
poets are not the themes of Dryden or of Pope, of Johnson 
or of Cowper. And the Russian poems are suffused with 
a sort of romantic feeling impossible before the Europe of 
the French Revolution. When all is said and done, there- 
fore, the English poet whom it is most helpful to keep in 
mind is still Byron. In one of his poems Vyazemsky treats 
of Byron and the Byronic vogue in Russia. His attitude 
to the English poet, as to the Russian fashion, is by no 
means uncritical. But only in Byron do we find Romantic 
themes and feelings, together with a respect for the values 
and methods of the poets of the preceding century. On 
this account I have tried to keep in mind the characteristi- 
cally Byronic rhetoric, while translating. 
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Vyazemsky (1838). (academia ed., pp. 225, 226.) 


Brighton. 


Deep peace on Brighton has descended 
And, wearied by the brawls of day, 
The people sleep, wants, sins, all ended, 
And to me, only the sea’s extended 
Booming, through the mist, makes way. 





Of what, thou sea, art thou complaining? 
Wherefore these sobs which fill thy breast? 
Against nocturnal quiet straining, 

Crying, groaning, and exclaiming, 

Tossing in dreams but not at rest? 


The strains are eloquent and loud, 
When the heaven and earth give tongue, 
When rolls ’mid fires the thunder-cloud, 
And, with the storm, dispute aloud 
The woods, in one concerted song. 





But all’s as nought, oh sea, before 

Thy plaint, when thou dost nightly pine, 
And sudden strifes dismay once more, 
And urge thy sobs of grief, so sore 

My soul could mingle tears with thine. 


Vyazemsky (1854). (Mirsky: Russkaya Lirika, no. 18.) 


Stanzas to Davydov. 


I, in my verses, thee departed, 

Denis, sought in distant clime, 
Unknowing that—thy state how altered!— 
The cypress held thee, not the vine. 


To my salute, I answer noted 

From native fields in sadness swell: 

Thy clay, a brother’s, twas reported, 
Fresh ’mid my cherished grave-plots fell. 
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I sought a friend, retrieved a day, 

But grievous was the day retrieved! 

A brother’s and a comrade’s gay 

The common shade I clasped and grieved. 


Cold the poet’s sparkling cup, 

Cold the guerilla’s blade unsheathed. 
From glass and pipe the fumes rose up, 
The living speech no longer breathed. 


No longer starlike, strewn, delighting, 
Fires and flares up thy phrasing keen, 
The language of light horse—still lighting 
Down to sting the philistine. 


No spates of stories, ever new, 
Nor campfire cracks shall carry us 
From rigours of the Finnish snow 
To tempt the flaming Caucasus, 


Nor tell of that year, stamped in blood, 
When, fired for vengeance on her foes, 
While above the Kremlin glowed, 

The Russian land in love arose, 


When unconditionally all 

To native shrines their offerings brought, 
And one in spirit, great and small, 

The folk went deadly forth, and fought. 


In tales that stirred the heart, thy learning 
In the people and their ways 

Brought shadows from their graves returning, 
In brightness baffling our gaze. 


Out of the past, that Achilles, 
Bagration, came; Seslavin, then; 
Kutuzov, our sly Ulysses; 

Kulnyev, the brave and simple men. 


Of you, great lords in years of glory 
And years of force, survives not one! 
And see, your peer, who sang your story, 
Unto the darkling tomb is gone. 
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Our dignities hath death all blasted. 
Our eyes with listless tears are filled, 
Where the glass is turned, untasted, 
And all the honours are annulled. 


Within thine unmanned halls I waited. 
I called—the one-time strain was stilled. 
Encounters not my verse belated 

Smiles from the lips grown chilled. 


This song, my ritual tribute soaring, 
Records the bright and vanished past. 
This my libation, Denis, pouring, 
Take to thy heart, beloved dust. 


Vyazemsky (1864). (Academia ed., p. 343.) 


To Fyodor Ivanovich Tyutchev. 


Your song-bird, trailing wounded wings, 
Sings with such a plaintive note, 

To us so sympathetic rings 

The sorrow in the singer’s throat, 


Our coldness with that anguish burns, 
Of the song’s pain enamoured grown, 
And the heart in us, echoing, yearns 
And weeps for woes that seem its own. 


Poet, misfortune’s ulcerous sore, 
Anointing with secreted balm, 

The tears that from your soul you pour 
Ring pearls about an inward harm. 


Vyazemsky (1864). (Academia ed., pp. 338, 339.) 


To P. A. Pletnev and F. I. Tyutchev. 


To you, twin peers out of that pleiad blest, 

Where I played once my part among the rest, 

Preservers of the taste, the views, the ties 

In which our circle started and grew wise, 
Unblushing, yet not boldly satisfied, 
To you my book of verses I confide. 
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Whatever pressures moved my mind or heart, 
The fleeting gleams which in bright colours start 
When Inspiration’s hour in dreams appears, 
What moved my mind to laughter, what to tears, 
The genial fits, delusions and mistakes, 

The unmeant faults that human frailty makes, 
Things somewhat prized, yet as no partisan, 
All that my mind or feelings chanced upon, 
The good thing loved, the loathéd escapade, 
My whole confession, all of me betrayed, 

You are to read in my perfidious book. 

Rough numbers rise where you, my judges, look, 
The wilful word, the sense or stress to gloze, 
Harsh turns, and in the stanzas tags of prose. 
Spare no regret nor blame, but still be hard; 
From little sound the much corrupt discard. 
But seek the man behind the bard to ken, 
Redeem the pang from the defaulting pen. 


CORPO T eee HEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EES 


POOP O CPOE OEE E HEE E EEE EEE HE EEE HEE HEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EES 


Zhukovsky was my judge, and Pushkir too; 
Now I have lost the old, nor come by new. 
You have I left: in you their flame is bright, 
You pair my public Areopagite. 

Still in you, sacred, glows the native love 
That brightened our domestic hearth above. 
Still, with you by, may I the past recall, 

To whom, from strings long-snapped, the echoes call, 
Still bandy talk of a familiar cast 

And stories cherished from our common past. 
The public I esteem, at ball or play; 

But for its favour will not dearly pay. 


I fled the idols of the multitude, 

Its views in vogue, its men of note eschewed. 

I never served as tool, footstool, or spring, 
Nor, in my turn, their parrot, learned to sing. 
It pleased me best to tread the untrodden way, 
And what I felt, to sing; what thought, to say. 
As best I knew, with flowers of the fall, 

I have bedecked the ingle of my entrance hall, 
Inviting whom but you, to modest cheer, 

You, who are ancients of a better year? 
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Of others dear, none from their tombs will burst, 
For none may close again what time dispersed. 
Well-satisfied and pleased shall be my muse, 

If spleens have sympathy, or pranks amuse. 
Therefore my gift accept, with frankness due, 
With no less love than tenders it to you. 


Vyazemsky (1866). (Academia, pp. 463-466.) 


Reminiscences from Boileau. 


Qui n’aime pas Cotin, n’estime pas son roi 
Et n’a, selon Cotin, ni Dieu, ni foi, ni loi. 
BorLeav. 
Beneath the moon is nothing new, 
All to one pattern knave and fool. 
Sometimes our taunts can take their cue 
From butts of Boileau’s ridicule. 


Our publicists, as all agree, 

Cry how just deed or honest page 
Only with publicists can be, 

He our sole citizen and sage: 


He who, forthright, or on the sly, 
The publicist cannot endorse, 

By that same token does deny 
Russia, tsar and God, of course; 


Those who, in one particular, 

Have dared join issue with his force, 
In deathly dooms all labouring are, 
Traitors or thieves or something worse. 


II. 


When two self-publicists are met 
Self-publicising talk is heard: 

‘How strong I am in my gazette, 

My journal—standard, staff, and sword.’ 


Bright Bismarck of the Russian press, 
Not to say the Bonaparte, 

Here I scourge, and there I bless, 
And legalise the laws by art. 
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Man with a mission, man of fate, 
Public opinion’s guide and head, 
Minds hungering from birth await 
My hand to feed them daily bread. 


Russia, but for me, had been 
Prostrate, or in fragments strewn; 
Who did the falling state sustain? 
What valiant hand if not my own? 


Strictly logical in judgment 

I am not, nor do care to be; 
Small store of notions am I lent, 
But do without them skilfully. 


The names on my subscription list 
Need, not ideas, but a word 

That from their reading may persist, 
And in their table-talk be heard. 


Part by skill and part by luck 

My hand has plucked the popular string; 
Now I take care that note once struck 
To strike again on everything. 


Ome e ee eee eee eee H eee eee eeeeeeeeEseseee 
CORO e eee e eee ee ee ee eee eee eeeeeseeeees 
COCO e eee HHT EEE HEE E EEE EEE EEE EEE EES 


COCO meee Hee EEE E EEE EEE HEHEHE EE EEE EES 


Poe Pe Pee PPE EPC COCO CCU E CECE CCC eee eee eee 
eee eee ee eee eee CCPC eee Cee ee ee eee ee eee eee) 


TORE e Tee eee eee eee ee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee 


Here, fuddled, ‘ Change! ’ erupt the cries, 
And line by line, learnt off by heart, 
Foaming, hysteria writhing lies, 

And—‘ Stop-press Moscow ’—takes our part. 
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III. 


Now ‘ Patriotism’, ‘the forward trend’, 
For me too have a weighty sound, 
When honest voices to them lend 
Meanings hallowed and profound. 


But kindling visions, wit in kind, 
Must to the actual scene relate, 
That from the first the sturdy mind 
Their infirm fevers may abate. 


A patriotic heat abjures 

An endless sounding of alarm, 

Nor, in and out of season, roars 
Rumours of intrigue, hints of harm. 


The crimson tocsin and the white, 
Each fiercely clamorous, inflame 
The people’s passions, and affright 
With evils which they cannot name. 


All things observe due time and rate, 
Which it is fatal to disown. 

The zealot in his frenzied state 
Shows Truth herself a cozener grown. 


In the year ’twelve, the foe, dismayed, 
And thwarted by a timely scheme, 
Saw flame those fires by patriots laid, 
Immortalizing Rostopchin. 


But would the case be just the same, 
Or what should we have said of it, 
If he had each year fed the flame, 
And stoked the Moscow he had lit? 


IV. 


These self-advertisements displease me, 
And scribble on my soul, ‘ Untrue’; 

I’m dubious when clairvoyants see 

The earth infected through and through. 
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In nature’s world and thought’s I see, 
As if to prove I’m wrong to scoff, 

A sudden pestilence of three, 

Cholera, Bismarck, and Katkov. 


Vyazemsky (1866). (Academia ed., pp. 466-468.) 


Hlestakov.* 


No, Hlestakov has never died: 

The ‘ Moscow News’ you need to scan, 
Any number—look inside: 

And find him there a living man. 


In all, his self-importance see, 

On self-importance fuddled grown: 
Familiar with the powers that be, 
Himself the power of every throne. 


"Tis he the Ministries have sought 
To forward their affairs of state. 
To him is each oration brought, 
When the address still lacks a date. 


We never patriotism knew, 

He first invented the idea; 

Sound slumber reigned all Russia through, 
But he knew how to make us hear. 


He ‘ Yuri Milovlavsky’ wrought, 
From him the ‘ Rossiada’s’ come. 
His inspiration Peter taught 
Swedes at Poltava to o’er-come. 


In the year ’twelve, who kept at bay 
And—’nuff said—beat the Frenchman off? 
Excuse me, Kutuzov, did you say? 

By no means—’twas this Hlestakov. 


* Hlestakov: the hero of Gogol’s comedy, ‘‘ Revisor’’ (‘‘ The Government 
Inspector’’). The last stanza pushes home the point of the comparison 


with the play. 
Cc 
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Whose terse dispatches at this hour 
Hit nails on heads and pierce the foe? 
No question: Hlestakov must score 
On targets only he can show. 


From Batu’s days to ours, we all 

By him were saved from might and strife. 
And Russia still survives at all 

Because he has insured her life. 


His finger, raised, reproves a fault. 
And Shedo-Ferotti and Mazade, 

The Pole, The Georgian, the Balt 

Fly back before him, shamed and sad. 


He schools us all, so all believe. 

He takes dislikes—he’s fearful then; 
Napoleon shuddered to receive 

His sheets, and paled before his pen. 


All this is rot, but here’s the rub— 
Bobchinsky’s and Dobchinsky’s race 
Gape before him on his tub, 

With credulous and vacant face, 


And prick their ears, and take due note, 
Accept his bragging gabs for true, 

Till Russia’s saviour, every throat 

Hails him, at home and outside too. 


POPP O eee HEE EH HEHEHE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE E EE EEE EES 
COOP OO eee HE EEE EEE E EEE EEE HE EEE EEE EES 
ee mee eee eee eee HEE H HEHEHE EEE EEE E EE EEE EEE EES 


See, he devises other tricks, 

His ardours rise in him once more; 
No longer hoaxing certain districts, 
But grown all Russia’s ‘ Revisor’. 


} 
| 





——— 
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Vyazemsky (1876). (Academia ed., p. 375.) 


So-and-so’s dead ... 
(‘he departed for Rostov ’.—I. Dmitriev.) 


So-and-so’s dead. And what of it? He lived and is dead. 

He’s dead, and there’s no more to say. For such is the common 
lot. 

From the book of the living a number’s selected, 

And ‘departed for Rostov’ is entered on the spot. 

We are all bound for Rostov together; though earlier some, 

Some others by so much belated, we lodge in one inn. 

There are bills for fresh horses in the pocket of each one, 

And at all our baptizings our funerals begin. 

And after? The question. There’s a shroud shrouds all. 

And all pilgrims on earth have to wonder the same: 

“Does Rostov the riddle tell us nothing at all?’ 


DONALD DAVIE. 











C. ASINIUS POLLIO AND THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF PUBLIC RECITATION AT ROME 


ALL readers of Juvenal and Pliny know what an important 
place public recitations held among the literary activities 
of the Roman Empire. Pliny’s enthusiasm for what he 
regarded as a laudable custom was matched only by 
Juvenal’s dislike of the ‘assiduuus lector’ and of the 
poets ‘ Augusto recitantes mense’. But in spite of the 
satirist’s wit the practice did not disappear, and recitations 
are known to have taken place as late as the 6th century 
(Ennodius, Carm. I, 9, pref.). The truth is that publi- 
cation by recitatio had become a necessity for Roman 
men of letters. Some generations before Juvenal this 
fact was already apparent, and it is well illustrated for us 
by the charming and touching story of Ovid, who in exile 
in distant Tomi, learned the language of his barbarous 
neighbours and gave a public reading of a poem in the 
vernacular to a doubtless bewildered audience. (Ex. P. 
IV, 13, 19-38). Modern scholars have been more interested 
in vecitationes as a formative element in the style of Silver 
Latin, and all are agreed that this practice was responsible 
in some measure for the artificialities and epideictic displays 
of the period. J. Wight Duff,! for example, in discussing 
the effects of recitations has this to say: 

Literature designed for a kind of parade tended to 
repeat the qualities of the academic showpiece. The ideal 
coveted was the production of telling effects. Hence 
ingenuity was expected in narrative, description and 
argument, with the result that a wide entrance stood open 
for the precious and the far-fetched .... Artificiality 
driven to such extremes meant a divorce from plain common 
sense; for natural feeling met its death in the exuberant 
riot of epigram, word-play, antithesis, apostrophes and 

other devices. 


1A Literary History of Rome in the Silver Age, London, 1927, pp. 10-11. 
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If the initiation of public reading was pregnant with such 
important consequences, it surely deserves careful con- 
sideration. 

The doubtful honour of having introduced this practice 
to Rome is accorded by most scholars to C. Asinius Pollio, 
but the exact nature of his innovation has never been 
agreed upon. This article will attempt to discover what 
it was that Pollio introduced and why his name should be 
so closely associated with the institution of literary recita- 
tions at Rome. 

The elder Seneca (Contr. IV, pref. 2) writes thus: 


[Pollio] primus omnium Romanorum advocatis homini- 
bus scripta sua recitavit. 


Unfortunately this sentence is open to a number of 
interpretations. It could mean simply that Pollio was the 
inventor of recitations; or that he was the first to recite 
his own works in public; or that he was the first to issue 
invitations. There is nothing in Seneca’s words to deter- 
mine conclusively what he had in mind, and various 
scholars have accepted one or other of these interpretations, 
generally without discussion. Thus Tyrrell and Purser 
in their edition of Cicero’s Correspondence (Vol. VI, p. 1xxxiii) 
wrote: 


... the practice of reciting literary works which was 
so common under the Empire was introduced by Pollio.? 


On the other hand J. B. Mayor wrote (on Juv. III, 9): 


The first Roman author who recited his own works 
before an audience brought together for the purpose was 
Pollio. 


And, again, a little later in the same note: 


In the earliest recitations at Rome, the books read 
were those of deceased classics. 


2Cf. J. André, La Vie et ’Oeuvre de C. Asinius Pollion, Paris, 1949, 
p. 105. 
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But perhaps the most common view was that expressed 
first, I think, by J. R. Thorbecke * and later adopted by 
Funaioli in the article on Recitationes in Pauly-Wissowa. 
The latter wrote: 


[Pollio] fihrte den Gebrauch der Einladungen zu 
Recitationes ein. 


It would be easier to decide between these conflicting 
views, if we could be certain of the date at which Pollio’s 
innovation was made. It does not seem rash, however, 
to hold that whatever Pollio did, he did it after 39 B.c.; 
that is to say, after his retirement from political life. 
Before his triumph in Oct. 39 or 38 B.c.4 Pollio spent 
a large proportion of his time away from Rome on active 
service, with only short visits to the capital city. After 
this period, however, when the doors of public life were 
gradually closing against him, he began to devote himself 
with admirable vigour to the pursuit of literature. More- 
over about this time he began his famous history, and 
history was a genre which lent itself to public recital. 
If then we can accept 39 or 38 as the terminus post quem, 
we may conclude at once that Pollio was not the inventor 
of literary recitations; for some lines of Horace clearly 
show that public reading was already in vogue before that 
date. In fact, Suetonius affords some evidence that 
recitations of a kind were known at Rome many generations 
before the birth of Pollio. It will be useful at this point 
to consider what can be discovered about the practice 
before 38 B.C. 

It is in the highest degree probable that recitation 
first became Known at Rome when Greek writers and 
teachers began to infiltrate into Roman literary circles 
at the end of the third century B.c. References to public 
reading in Greece are not very frequent, but it is clear 


3 De C. Asinii Pollionis Vita et Studiis Doctrinae, Leyden, 1820, 
pp. 104-107. 
4CIL I2, p. 50. The year is not recorded on the Acta Triuwmphalia. 
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that something of the kind existed from fairly early times. 
That philosophers like Xenophanes and Protagoras read 
their works in public we learn from the biographies of 
Diogenes Laertes (De Vitis Phil. IX, 18 and IX, 54).5 
Historians followed the same practice; for if the late 
testimony ® regarding the public displays of Herodotus 
and Thucydides cannot be accepted, there is some evidence 
that historians of a later generation adopted this way of 
making their writings known.” Poetrysurprisingly supplies 
few examples. Apart from the rhapsodists who maintained 
the epic tradition, there seems to have been no public 
reading of poetry until the Hellenistic age. The story told 
by Cicero (Brutus 191) of Antimachus, who read his poems 
to a company which included the philosopher Plato, is 
not really apposite here, as this was presumably a private 
reading. But it is pertinent to consider the public émdefEee 
which Apollonius Rhodius gave at Alexandria and Rhodes.® 
Taken together, the evidence from Greece is not very 
plentiful, but it can hardly represent isolated instances. 
Moreover, it seems to be concentrated in the later period, 
and Hellenistic precedents are of prime significance for 
Roman practice. 

In view of these Hellenistic parallels it should not 
be surprising to find in Suetonius that already in the second 
century B.c. Roman poetry was being recited, first by 
Greek teachers and then later by the Romans themselves. 
These early recitations were given not by poets, but by 
grammarians and they took the form of lecture recitals, 
where the works of distinguished writers such as Ennius, 
Naevius and Lucilius were made known ‘legendo com- 


5 Cf. also Plato, Phaedo, 97c. 

6 Lucian, Hdt. 1; Plut., De malign. Hdt. 26. But see T. R. Glover, 
Herodotus, Berkeley, 1924, p. 70. Also H. W. Parke, ‘Citation and 
Recitation : a Convention in Early Greek Historians’, Hermathena, 67 
(1946), 80-92. 

7 See the story of Mnesiptolemus in Athen. X, 432b. 

8G. W. Mooney, The Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, Dublin, 
1912, Intro., pp. 5-10. 
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mentandoque’ (Suet., Gramm. 2). Suetonius’ remark 
about one of these recitals, that it took place ‘in magna 
frequentia ’, would suggest that this kind of entertainment 
could achieve some degree of popularity. Such ‘ pre- 
lections’ continued to enjoy success at Rome. It is 
doubtless to this practice that we should refer some verses 
quoted by Suetonius (Gramm. 11) about the influential 
literary critic Valerius Cato: 


Cato grammaticus, Latina Siren, 
qui solus legit ac facit poetas. 


A generation later the works of ‘ Vergil and other new 
poets ’ were made known in a similar way by Q. Caecilius 
Epirota (Suet., Gramm. 16). Since Caecilius seems to have 
specialized in introducing new poets,—he was described 
in an epigram of Domitius Marsus as ‘ tenellorum nutricula 
vatum ’,—his assistance to Vergil must belong to the 
period of the Eclogues, or perhaps earlier; for after the 
success of his pastoral poems, we can hardly imagine that 
Vergil would have needed anyone to make his work known. 

Most interesting for our purpose is Horace’s reference 
to recitation in the Fourth Satire of the First Book: 


nec recito cuiquam nisi amicis, idque coactus, 
non ubivis coramve quibuslibet. in medio qui 
scripta foro recitant sunt multi quique lavantes: 
suave locus voci resonat conclusus. 


(vv. 73-76.) 


The whole tenor of this passage seems to suggest that, 
when Horace wrote it, the practice of reading poetry in 
public places was already well established. Unfortunately 
the date of this satire cannot be determined beyond dispute, 
but it has generally been regarded as one of the earliest. 
It was probably written before the poet was introduced 
to his patron Maecenas, whose name does not appear 
anywhere in the poem; that is to say, it was written before 
38 B.c. But even though it belongs a year or two later, 
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and it cannot be much later than this, it is difficult to 
believe that the practice of reciting poetry could have 
caught on so quickly, if Pollio had introduced it in 38 
B.c. or later. 

There is one other piece of evidence which must be 
considered. Among the works of M. Terentius Varro was 
a treatise in three volumes entitled De Lectionibus. What 
this work contained cannot be discovered, since only the 
title has survived the passage of time. But Ritschl, in his 
important article on the works of Varro,® thought that 
it must have dealt with public recitations. It is difficult 
to see what else it could have been. Legere is often 
synonymous with recitare in Latin, as in the passage in 
Suet., Gramm. 2 already quoted. Varro died probably 
in 27 B.c. Even if the De Lectionibus was one of his last 
works, it can hardly be imagined that a mere decade or 
less of public recitations would have provided sufficient 
scope for a three-volume work. It is much more likely that 
Varro related what was known about public recitations 
in Greece and Rome, perhaps paying particular attention 
to the ‘ prelections’ of the grammarians. Such a subject 
would have interested him, since it had both antiquarian 
and literary connections. 

Why then should Pollio’s name be associated with the 
development of recitatio at Rome? Plainly he did not 
invent the custom. Nor could he have been the first 
to read his own works, since the writers mentioned by 
Horace had preceded him in this. Of the three inter- 
pretations of Seneca’s words mentioned above only 
Thorbecke’s bears examination, that Pollio was the first 
to issue invitations. Yet this can hardly be right. In 
the first place it was a common practice in all periods of 
Roman literature for men of letters to read their works 
to a select audience, either in their own homes or in the 


9‘ Die Schriftstellerei des M. Terentius Varro’, Rh. Mus. 6 (1848) 
pp. 521-24. 
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homes of their friends, and private readings imply 
invitations. Secondly, this would not be a very striking 
innovation or one which would be likely to be remembered 
and recorded. But a careful study of Seneca’s words 
presents the most damaging argument against this inter- 
pretation. The passage in its context runs as follows: 


Pollio Asinius numquam admissa multitudine de- 
clamavit; nec illi ambitio in studiis defuit: primus enim 
omnium Romanorum advocatis hominibus sua _ scripta 
recitavit. 


The phrase ‘advocatis hominibus’ is ambiguous. It 
could mean that Pollio issued invitations to chosen 
individuals or it could imply a general summons as in 
Cicero, De Domo Sua, 124, ‘contione advocata’ and 
Livy I, 59, 7, ‘ populum advocavit’. That the second 
is the meaning here seems certain from ‘ admissa multi- 
tudine’ in the previous sentence, to which ‘ advocatis 
hominibus ’ is clearly parallel. Unless these words indicate 
that Pollio recited before a large audience, the sentence 
would not be proof of his ambitio, which is the reason for 
its introduction. If this argument is granted, then we may 
conclude that Pollio did not limit his invitations to a select 
few, but was prepared to read his works to all who were 
interested or could afford the time to listen. 

If Pollio did not invent the practice of recitation, if 
he was not the first to read his own works or to issue 
invitations, it is difficult to see what was left for him to 
do. But since the elder Seneca was a contemporary of his, 
one cannot lightly set aside his testimony. If we are not 
to regard Seneca’s remark as an error, I would like to 
suggest that Pollio’s innovation was the establishment 
of public recitations on a more formal basis. Apart from 
the lecture-recitals of the grammarians such public recita- 
tions as we have discovered before Pollio’s time were 
probably of a fairly impromptu nature. If Pollio was the 
first to invest the practice with the formal character 
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which it possessed under the Empire, he may well have 
been regarded by Seneca as its real founder. This 
innovation would have been more likely to attract attention 
if we could connect it with another of Pollio’s activities. 
Somewhere between his Dalmatian triumph in 39-38 B.c. 
and the year 28 B.c., Pollio founded in the Atrium Libertatis 
at Rome the city’s first public library. This magnificent 
gift, financed from the spoils of the Dalmatian campaign, 
must have answered a great need for all men of letters. 
If Pollio had thought of using the Atrium Libertatis for 
a more formal and more ambitious kind of recitation, 
then there might have been some reasons for associating 
his name with the introduction of the custom. No direct 
proof of this can be offered, but there is some evidence 
that in the older libraries of the Hellenistic world, which 
afforded Pollio his model, recitations did take place. 
Vitruvius (VII, pref. 4-7) tells of public readings and 
literary contests in the famous library of Alexandria; 
and the remains of the celebrated library at Pergamum 
show that it contained a large public hall, which is thought 
by some to have served a similar purpose. The same 
practice appears at Rome sometime after the founding 
of the library in the Atrium Libertatis. It is fairly certain 
that the famous library built by Augustus in the temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine was a favourite resort of poets and 
that they read their works there. Porphyrion on Horace, 
Sat. I, 10, 38, says so, and although his statement cannot 
stand as an explanation of the passage which he is 
attempting to elucidate, this fact may not invalidate his 
testimony. More convincing is the story told by Pliny 
(Epist. I, 13) about the Emperor Claudius, who, while 
walking on the Palatine hill, heard a certain Nonianus 
reciting. Other passages which suggest a similar connection 
are Calpurnius, Ecl, IV, 158-59, and Juv. VII, 36-37. 


10K. Dziatzko, ‘ Die Bibliotheksanlage von Pergamon’, Sammlung 
bibliothekswissenschaftlicher Arbeiten, 10 (1896), 38-47. 
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Pollio then formalized the practice of recitation, not, 
as Funaioli suggested, by the introduction of invitations, 
but by organizing it in the Temple of Liberty. Previously 
writers had recited their works to private circles or had 
joined the circulatores in the Forum or the people at the 
Baths. Doubtless the ‘ prelections’ of the grammarians 
were formal enough, but Seneca presumably regarded them 
as belonging to a different category and so he did not 
consider them in giving Pollio the credit for introducing 
public reading. By establishing recitation on-a formal 
basis Pollio gave it a new impetus, and poets of Ovid’s 
generation did not hesitate ‘to entrust their youthful 
efforts to the people’. Even Horace, in spite of his early 
opposition, gave a reading of his works at which Ovid 
was present, though one cannot be certain whether this 
took place in public or in private. (Ovid, Tristia, IV, ro, 
49-50). Libraries, of course, were not the only places 
where writers could read their works. Doubtless many 
continued to use the Forum and the Baths, and soon the 
theatres were also used for this purpose.44 But it was 
not until the time of Hadrian, when public recitations 
became very popular, that special auditoria were erected.” 

It is clear from what has been said that recitations of 
some kind existed in Rome from fairly early times. While 
no one would deny that the practice became most common 
under the Empire, perhaps it has been exaggerated as a 
special factor in moulding the style of the Silver Age. 
There must have been a great deal of private reading in 
literary circles under the Republic and, as we have seen, 
some public reading also. Many of the rhetorical features 
of Republican literature are most clearly appreciated if 
we remember that the writers of that period also were 
accustomed to present their works to a living audience. 

11 Horace, Epist. I, 19, 41-42. 


12G. Boissier, ‘A propos de l’Auditorium Maecenatis’, R. Phil., 
4 (1880), pp. 97-99. 


ALEXANDER DALZELL. 
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THE COMIC DEVIL IN MEDIEVAL ENGLISH 
DRAMA 


The Devil is not indeed perfectly humorous: but that is only because 
he is the extreme of all humour ’.—CoLeripGE: ‘ Literary Remains’. 


THE Devil of the religious drama was apparently little 
more than a noisy clown. So at least the critics and 
historians of the early drama have told us.1. The view 
of Mr. L. Spencer is worth noting. 


‘ Possibly the most popular character on the Corpus Christi 
stage, however, was the Devil; certainly he was so if we 
except Christ. In fact, the devil and his lively troop of 
under-demons seen to have furnished most of the comedy 
in many of the plays, and no doubt their various noises, 
strange gestures, unnatural contortions and queer costumes 
must have been the cause of much excited laughter among 
the vulgar spectators’ .? 


L. W. Cushman, however, has questioned this view of the 
Devil as a clown. He claims that the Devil in the English 
Miracles is almost entirely serious,* and states that: 


‘The Devil is essentially a theological mythological 
figure: he is the antithesis of divinity and sanctity, the 
fiend of hell, As a dramatic figure he has remained through- 
out almost unchanged ’. 4 


1J. P. Collier: The History of English Dramatic Literature to the Time 
of Shakespeare (1879). Joseph Strutt: A Compleat View of the Manners, 
Customs, Arms, etc., of the People of England (1776), vol. iii, p. 130. Joseph 
Strutt: Sports and Pastimes of the People of England (1801), vol. iii, chap. 2. 
Richard Carew: Survey of Cornwall (1602: edition of 1769), Appendix ii. 
A. J. Symonds: Shakespeare’s Predecessors in the English Drama (1900), 
. 129. 
2M. L. Spencer: Corpus Christi Pageants in England (1911), p. 224. 
3 L. W. Cushman: The Devil and Vice in English Dramatic Literature 
before Shakespeare (1900), p. 16. 
4L. W. Cushman: op’ cit. p. 63. 
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Furthermore, he has taken the critics and historians of 
literature to task for their quite uniform opinion that 


‘the devil enjoyed both on the stage and elsewhere a 
great and ever-increasing popularity : the figure of the 
Vice was developed from that of the Devil, or the Vice 
was simply the Devil as buffoon and as such became the 
forerunner of the clown: he is also the forerunner of the 
villain and of Punch’. 


Now it is true that most writers on the history of the 
drama have assigned to the Vice and still more to the Devil 
an importance for which there is no justification in extant 
plays. They tell us that the Devil was a popular character 
whereas in extant plays his appearances are not strikingly 
numerous, that the Vice played up to him as a kind of 
foil, and that the Devil 

‘very commonly takes his revenge for having been ridden 


and beaten by the Vice, by carrying him off to Hell on 
his back at the end of the play ’.® 


To all this it is true there is very little in bulk that 
really corresponds in the Miracles and Moralities. The 
critics do deserve Cushman’s rebuke for not emphasising 
the fact. But their view of the Devil is no mere invention. 
It is based on well-known passages in Ben Jonson, Shake- 
speare and Archbishop Harsnett, some of which Cushman 
quotes. The puzzling thing is that there is an absolute 
discrepancy between the evidence of the plays them- 
selves, and this evidence of men who must have seen such 
plays in their youth. Cushman’s thesis, by ignoring one 
set of facts, is just as unsatisfactory, I think, as the state- 
ments of histérians and critics who ignore the other. It 
is difficult to explain this discrepancy with any degree of 
certainty. We may suspect, however, that alongside the 
literary plays of this early period, there were very much 


5 L. W. Cushman: op. cit. p. 2. 
6 A. W. Ward: History of English Dramatic Literature (1899), vol. i, 
p. Ui. 
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ruder efforts which never found their way into print. It 
is indeed more than likely that some quite unliterary 
performances were in vogue in which the Devil and Vice 
played the parts to which the Elizabethan dramatists and 
Archbishop Harsnett allude. This hypothesis cannot be 
proved, but it has this value at least, that, if it could be 
proved, it would explain all the facts, whereas Cushman’s 
“new view’ neglects one half of them and puts a strained 
construction on some of the rest. Moreover, Cushman pro- 
fesses not to understand the contemporary and later records. 
He cannot reconcile these with the plays themselves. What 
he omits from his study, however, is a consideration of 
the nature of the Medieval Mind. True the early dramatists 
may have tried to present the devil as almost entirely 
serious; his ultimate source no doubt is the Bible and 
Apocrypha, but that did not prevent the Middle Ages 
from laughing at him. In the Digby ‘ Mary Magadalene ’, 
the Devil himself tells us that his function is to endeavour 
to ruin men body and soul because they gained what 
Lucifer lost.?7 This might seem to support Cushman’s claim 
that the Devil is the ‘ product of theology, not of the 
folk’. It is impossible, however, to think that the devil 
scenes in this play did not produce much merriment, and 
indeed the devils are directed to ‘hold revel at Mary’s 
fall’. Here surely is another example of that Medieval 
ambivalence which A. P. Rossiter has stressed.® 

With Cushman’s serious interpretation of the Vice as 
“an ethical persons ’.2 Kk K. Chambers violently disagrees. 
He insists too that the Devil in the Miracles is at least 
partly comic in origin. He argues that the Devil in 
response to popular demand was frequently a buffoon, and 
will not allow that he was ever a ‘ purely theological- 
mythological figure’ of Biblical origin. He finds evidence 


7The Digby Plays: (text in F. J. Furnivall The Digby Mysteries). 
8 A. P. Rossiter: English Drama from Early Times to the Elizabethans 
(7m), . Pe 53 and 71. 
. W. Cushman: op. cit. p. 73. 
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of the immense popularity of the devil scenes in the 
resemblance between the Devil and those burlesque figures 
which have played traditional parts in the popular revels 
of diverse lands and ages. 


‘ The instinct which made the Miracle plays a joy to the 
Medieval burgher is the same instinct which the more 
primitive peasant satisfied in a score of modes of rudi- 
mentary folk drama. The popularity and elaboration of 
the devil scenes in the plays is the most striking mani- 
festation of this identity. For your horned and blackened 
devil is the same personage with the same vague tradition 
of the ancient heathen festival about him, whether he 
riots it through the Cathedral aisles, or hales the Fathers 
to limbo, and harries the forward spectators in the market 
place of Beverley or Wakefield ’.!° 


Midway between Chambers and Cushman stands R. J. 
E. Tiddy. He agrees with the latter that the authors of 
the Miracles and Moralities probably intended their devils 
to be serious theological figures, but further maintains that 
in actual practice they became buffoons, drawing most of 
their comic traits from the clowns and devils of the more 
primitive folk play.11 There are indeed several striking 
resemblances between the devils of folk-play and Miracle. 

From this welter of controversy there emerges the one 
unmistakable fact that, whatever his originators intended 
him to be, the Devil of the religious plays was in actual 
fact presented as a buffoon, whose appearance on the 
stage was welcomed and even demanded. I have admitted 
that the texts of the religious plays give some support to 
Cushman’s theories. However, he errs in basing his con- 
clusion too exclusively on the actual words of the devil, 
and in ignoring the comic effect that was almost certainly 
produced by his appearance, actions and manner of speaking. 
In particular he seems to have neglected entirely the 
potency of grotesque appearance to provoke laughter. 


10 E, K. Chambers: The Medieval Stage (1903), vol. ii, p. 147. 
11R, J. E. Tiddy: The Mummers Play (1923), p. 96. 
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Several other writers, however, rightly emphasise the 
grotesque outward aspect of the Devil as a source of comic 
effect. Eduard Eckhardt for instance writes. 


‘In the Mysteries the main force of the Devil’s comic 
effect lay neither in his words nor in his actions, but in his 
grotesque outward appearance ’.!* 


There is ample evidence too that the Devil certainly 
was presented as an absurd and fantastic figure. Reginald 
Scott, writing on his traditional outward characteristics. 
describes him thus: 


‘In our childhood, our mother’s maids have so terrified 
us with an ugly devil, having horns on his head, fire in his 
mouth, a tail in his breech, eyes like a basin, fangs like a dog, 
a skin like a nigger and a voice roaring like a lion ’.1% 


Perhaps, however, the comedy associated with the devils 
of the early drama may at first have been partly accidental, 
resulting from the crudity of stage effects and the awkward- 
ness of amateur actors. Anything that caused laughter 
was probably repeated, and in spite of ecclesiastical protests 
finally became a tradition. 

The highly didactic nature of the Miracles obviously 
necessitated some form of comic relief. At first sight, 
however, it may appear extremely difficult to explain why 
the Devil, the embodiment of sin and despair, should have 
been chosen to supply so large a part of this necessary 
comedy. There is obviously nothing intrinsically amusing 
in the nature, attributes or fate of a being eternally at 


12 Eduard Eckhardt: Die lustige Person im dilteren englischen Drama 
(1902), p. 58. ‘In den Misterien lag der Schwerpunkt der Komik des 
Teufels weder in Seinen Worten noch in Seinen Handlungen Sondern in 
seiner grotesken aussern Erscheinung ’. 

13 Reginald Scott: The Discovery of Witchcraft (1884), p. 552, also 
Thomas Sharp: The Dissertation on the Coventry Plays (1825), pp. 31 and 57. 
R. J. E. Tiddy: op. cit. pp. 84-87. G. C. Coulton: A Medieval Garner 
(1910), pp. 105-108, and Gammer Gurton’s Needle (111 2, 12-22). Where 
there is an excellent description of what we may suppose to have been 
the old Corpus Christi Devil. 
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War with God and man, and eternally damned. A 
medieval thinker could have considered the devil in one 
of several ways. He could have endeavoured to resolve 
him into an illusion without any substantial reality or to 
disbelieve in his absolute and irrevocable damnation. He 
could have regarded him with unmitigated dread and 
abhorrence as utterly and hopelessly evil; or he could 
have pitied him. The most comfortable of these possible 
choices is the first, but in the Middle Ages any such 
explanation would have resulted in charges of heresy and 
danger of the stake. The most generous choice is the last, 
but Medieval thinkers could no more pity the Devil than 
question his existence. Their only possible course was 
to hate and fear him as a powerful and malevolent evil 
spirit, and from these instincts of hate and fear the comic 
presentation of him must have been born. But how? 

For centuries writers have regarded laughter as a 
weapon. Horace long ago was convinced of its effectiveness 
as such, and of its superiority to invective. His attitude 
to satire was that 


* Ridiculum acri 
fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res’. 


Even such diverse analysts of the comic as Bergson and 
Freud agree in considering ridicule as a form of attack. 
Bergson asserts that by laughter 


‘ Society avenges itself for the liberties taken with it ’,16 


and Freud maintains that ridicule is a specialised method of 
attack that can be used when, for any reason, a physical 
attack is not possible, and that it produces pleasure by 


14 Note that among the Fathers Origen believed in the final salvation 
of the Devil, cf. J. Tixeront: History of Dogma, vol. i, p. 281. This will 
concern us later. 

15 Horace: Satires, Book i. 10. 15. 

16 Henri Bergson: Laughter (English translation by Brerton and 
Rothwell), 1911, p. 197. 
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discharging the energy that would otherwise be employed in 
repression of the desire to attack.” This theory is obviously 
applicable to the Devil whom it is impossible for any man to 
attack in any physical sense. It is impossible for any mortal 
to know certainly whether the ludicrous presentations of 
the Devil have any power at all to annoy or irritate him, 
but they are at least in accord with the desire to achieve 
that end. And while the ludicrous presentations thus 
helped to satisfy man’s hate, they also tended to lesson 
his fears. The Devil is the supreme evil principle of the 
universe, and the more profoundly he is considered the 
more dreadful he must inevitably become. It is, however, 
a natural instinct to endeavour to escape from the terrible, 
and since it was impossible for the authors and beholders 
of the Medieval religious drama to argue away the powers 
or existence of the devil, their only refuge was to endow 
him with trivial and ridiculous external attributes }* and 
to reduce his magnitude by dwelling on these rather than 
on his tremendous spiritual significance. Thus the same 
instinct that turned from the horrors of war to make jokes 
about bully-beef and sergeant-majors, led men equally 
to turn from the horrors of the medieval hell, and find 
amusement in the Devil’s bottle-nose, coarse ejaculations 
and grotesque antics. The presentation of a comic devil 
thus accords completely with Freud’s theory that, 


‘humour can be conceived as the loftiest variant of the 
defence activity. It disdains to withdraw from conscious 
attention the ideas which are connected with the painful 
affect (emotion) as repression does, and thus it overcomes 
the defence automatism .... and through discharge 
changes the same into pleasure ’.!® 


17 Sigmund Freud: On Wit (English translation by A. A. Brill, 1916), 
pp. 150 and 209. 

18 Besides, as Dr. G. C. Coulton points out, devils were usually grotesque 
in appearance when presented in Medieval art. Five Centuries of Religion 
(1923), vol. i, pp. 37 and 60. ‘ While the Medieval artist could compass real 
beauty of feature only at exceptional times and places, the devil’s portrait 
was within the scope of the rudest ages or the least instructed workman. 
The people required lurid colours and got what they wanted ’. 

19 Freud: op. cit. p. 380. 
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Again the Medieval Church obviously wished to depict 
both Satan and Hell as things of terror to be hated and 
feared by all men, and it is, therefore, easy to understand 
why the authors of the Miracles, writing under the Aigis 
of the Church, never ventured to arouse sympathy for the 
Devil by ascribing to him any of the heroic qualities given 
for example to Satan by Milton. But our tendency to 
laugh at the Devil can be identified—at least partially— 
with a tendency to sympathise with him. Sin is frequently 
more easy, certainly often more natural than virtue, and 
recognition of this is not unlikely to inspire some lurking 
and amoral sympathy for the first and greatest of sinners. 
Milton was led by his own rebellious instincts to depict 
a Satan with whom generations of readers have been 
compelled to sympathise. While, however, his sympathy 
was openly, if unintentionally manifested ®® the sympathy 
of Medieval minds was covertly expressed in laughter, 
which often marks a psychological affinity between the 
laugher and the person or thing laughed at. The comic 
character is often one with whom our mind, or rather our 
body, sympathises. The impulse to sin is rooted in the 
instinct to take the line of least resistance, to follow desire 
rathern than to control it in obedience to a higher law. 
Now in the Middle Ages, whatever sins a man committed, 
or whatever accidents befell him, were alike the work of 
the Devil. Against the Devil, and ready to intervene on 
man’s behalf, especially if asked, were the Virgin and the 
Saints. H. O. Taylor, the historian of the ‘ Medieval 
Mind’ gives five examples in which the Devil is out- 
witted by the Virgin, the Saints, or simply by receiving the 
sacraments of the Church. It is worthy of note that in 
all five cases it is a sexual fault which the Sinner has 


20 Cf. Blake: The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. ‘The reason Milton 
wrote in fetters when he wrote of angels and God, and at liberty when of 
Devils and Hell, is because he was a true Poet, and of the Devil’s party 
without knowing it’. 
21H. O. Taylor: The Medieval Mind (1911), vol. i, pp. 503-509. 
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committed at the Devil’s instigation. And there can be 
no doubt, I think, that the Devil had deep-seated sexual 
associations for the Medieval Mind. The Devil is an 
embodiment of sin resulting from uncontrolled desire, and 
as such he appeals to the human instinct to take it easy, 
and to seek relief from the strain of having to live one’s 
life in accordance with the dictates of morality. The moral 
sense of man is generally sufficiently strong, to forbid any 
open approval of this ‘ Fay ce que voudras’ philosophy, 
so justifying the Freudian theory that laughter originates 
in the removal of an inhibition. Thus for the same funda- 
mental reason men laughed at the Medieval stage Devil, 
and still laugh at drunkenness and immorality presented 
in the films or music halls of to-day. 

I said earlier that the comic presentation of the Devil 
arose from man’s hatred and fear of him. But on the other 
hand it is quite clear, I think, that the Devil will not be 
accepted as laughable if he excites hatred or fear to the 
exclusion of all other reactions. It is only a Devil who is 
not altogether terrible or altogether hateful who can be 
used for comic purposes. The audience may sincerely 
wish to see him as a figure of ridicule, but, before they can 
laugh heartily at him, the terror normally possessed by 
him must not only be reduced by making him ridiculous, 
but it must also be suggested that after all he is not so 
black and, therefore, not so formidable, as he is painted, 
and that on the other hand he has much in common with 
ourselves. 

Furthermore, there is a theological basis for a comic 
presentation of the Devil. To admit the permanent existence 
of evil is dualistic and the inevitable conclusion is that 
God is not omnipotent. It was for this reason that Origen 
believed in the ultimate salvation of all men, even of the 
Devil himself.22, Absolute evil can be personified as a 
mental abstraction. But the personal Devil, in whom the 


22 Tixeront: op. cit., vol. 1, p. 281. 
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Middle Ages strongly believed, has at least existence, and 
all existence comes from God and is good. Evil is not 
something that exists of itself—that is Manicheanism not 
Christianity. It is a perversion of good. As St. Augustine 
wrote in the ‘ Confessions ’: 


‘ All things that are corrupted are good. They could 
not be corrupted unless they were good—because there 
would be nothing in them that could be corrupted ’.** 


Again, in the ‘ De Civitate Dei’, we read: 


‘A nature in which there is no good cannot exist. So 
even the nature of the Devil himself, as far as it is a nature 
is not evil, but it is a perversion that makes it evil ’.*4 


George Herbert makes a similar statement: 


‘Oh that I could a Sinne once see. 

We paint the devil foul, yet he, 

Hath some good in him all agree. 

Sinne is flat opposite to the Almighty, seeing 
It wants the good of vertue and of being’. 


There is thus theological sanction for the idea that the 
Devil is not utterly bad and eternally beyond salvation, 
and hence it is made possible and even easy for us to 
laugh at him. 

Then, too, in the Middle Ages the tendency to make 
fun of intensely serious issues was probably reinforced by 
a desire to escape temporarily from the overpowering 
domination of organised religion. Evidence that the 
Authority of the Church did at times prove irksome is 
clearly afforded by the enthusiasm with which men 


23 Confessions, Book vii, Chapter 12. ‘ Bona sunt quae corrumpuntur— 
neque nisi bona essent corrumpi possent—si autem nulla bona essent, 
quid in eis corrumperetur non esset. Ergo si omni bono privabuntur, 
omnino nulla erunt’. 

24 De Civitate Dei, Book xix, Chapter 13. ‘ Esse autem, natura, in qua 
nullum bonum sit, non potest. Proinde nec ipsius diaboli natura, in quantum 
natura est, malum est; sed perversitas eam malam facit ’. 

25 George Herbert: The Temple, xxxv, ‘Sinne’. 
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embraced any legalised opportunity of flouting it. When 
at the Feast of Fools they installed a mock bishop, took 
part in burlesque processions, and parodied the most 
sacred offices, they were displaying no real hostility to 
religion, but merely indulging a childish desire to make 
jokes of people and things to which they were bound 
usually to accord obedience and respect. Some modern 
anti-clericalism has a similar root. In the Miracles, then, 
they found a more or less sanctioned occasion for dealing 
flippantly with figures and values possessed, in the ordinary 
course of life, of the most awful significance. Like Lamb, 
they were: 


‘Glad for a season to take an airing beyond the diocese 
of strict conscience—not to live always in the precincts 
of the law courts—but now and then for a dream while 
or so to imagine a world with no meddling restrictions ’, 
and ‘to come back to their cage and their restraints the 
more healthy for it’. 


The Medieval Devil was thus conceived as comic for 
reasons as mixed as his own origin.2? Because he was 
dangerous and dreadful he compelled the defensive laughter 
that serves to screen terror; because he was evil he inspired 
the laughter which is a substitute for direct and effective 
attack. Because he was a burdensome theological reality, 
he provoked an inclination to escape for a while into a 
world of nonsense. And probably most important, because 
he was natural and followed his own desires he appealed 
to the lower instincts of man, and evoked laughter origin- 
ating in suppressed sympathy. 


26 Charles Lamb: Essays of Elia: Artificial Comedy of the Last Century 
(World’s Classics: p. 193). 

27 For the origins of the Devil, see E. K. Chambers: Op. cit. vol. i, 
p. 294 ff. Montague Summers: The History of Witchcraft (1937), p. 277. 


WILFRED YOUNG. 
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RECENT STUDIES IN THE CLASSICAL TRADITION 


WHATEVER were the faults of classical scholars and teachers 
in losing the interest of society within the last century, the 
present generation cannot be justly accused of refusing to 
re-examine the values of their subject or of reluctance to 
seek methods of improvement and reform. Some recent 
English publications show that this process of re-assess- 
ment is not yet finished. It may be worth while to consider 
their views on the past, present, and future, of classical 
studies in a general survey here. 

The most far-reaching of these publications is The 
classical heritage, by R. R. Bolgar.! It presents a detailed 
—but also a thoroughly readable—account of the classical 
discipline in European education from the fifth century 
B.c. in Athens until the sixteenth century. Primarily it 
is a historical study. But the author hopes that it may 
“prove as efficacious as psychological experiment or 
personal reminiscence to illuminate the manifold problems 
that face the classics teachers of to-day’. His method is 
to trace the historical variations in a special function of 
the Graeco-Roman heritage—not its direct influence on 
art and literature (which has been admirably surveyed by 
Gilbert Highet in The classical tradition), but its use in 
education. He begins by asking three questions. What 
books were used in the successive epochs? What was 
the method of approach to them? What were the educational 
aims of parents, teachers, and pupils? Before answering 
these, he has to meet a fundamental problem. How can 
one call the classical tradition a unity, considering all the 


1 Cambridge University Press, 1954. viii + 592 pp. 45s. 

2Two appendixes list the Greek MSS. in Italy during the fifteenth 
century and translations of classical authors into English, French, German, 
Italian and Spanish before 1600. 
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social and cultural changes that emerged in the epochs 
between Homer and Marcus Aurelius? Because, he replies, 
the educational system, based partly on the study of 
the classical authors beginning with Homer and partly on 
speculative studies like mathematics and philosophy, took 
its classical form, more or less, in the Athens of the fifth 
century B.c.; and though it was greatly modified by addition 
and adaptation in later centuries, this Platonic Idea, as 
it were, remained inviolable. 

In his subsequent chapters, Mr. Bolgar concentrates 
attention on this educational system as it passes from 
Athens to Alexandria, and on, majestically, to Rome, 
Byzantium, Ireland, Britain, Carolingian Paris, and thence 
into the universities, schools and libraries of Western 
Europe. Each region and each epoch looked for some 
special usefulness in the tradition. Each added its own 
contribution. His survey ends with the sixteenth century, 
when he sees the emergence of two separate movements 
out of the Renaissance culture—a pietas litterata in 
education, through which the classical tradition was 
used as an ancilla to Christian (or sectarian) education, 
and a new orientation towards specialisation and scientific 
method in classical scholarship contrasting with the 
universalism of the Renaissance. He comments: 





The persistence with which the classical heritage was 
explored until it had yielded the best that it could give is 
little short of amazing. But perhaps the most arresting 
feature of its whole long history is the way in which that 
exploration was conditioned at every turn by the pressure 
of immediate requirements. It was always some urgent 
practical need that set the scholars to their task and gave 
their curiosity, which otherwise lost itself in aimless 
roamings, a definite and fruitful purpose. It was always 
some practical need, to preserve some desired status quo, 
that acted as a bar to the pursuit of researches which went 
beyond what was immediately useful. The history of 
learning is not a free field. It is the history of society. 
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There is danger in a book of this kind that the author 
may lose himself in abstractions and generalisations. Mr. 
Bolgar skilfully avoids this. He constantly points to the 
facts, personalities, and local conditions, that control the 
general trends. Thus, for example, in a few judicious pages 
on classical scholarship in Ireland from 450 to 650 A.D. 
he presents the significant facts and adds his own 
illuminating point of view: the Irish ‘ knew Greek as an 
apprentice magician might know a supposed language of 
sorcery’ (p. 94); they were the first scholars in Europe 
to ‘ build the castles of their classical knowledge on the 
exclusive basis of dictionaries, word-lists and such help 
as the ancient texts themselves could supply’. The 
scholars of Gaul or Spain lived in an environment still 
impregnated with classical influence. The Irish monks, 
like modern scholars, had to study their texts against 
the background of a world which had no contact, except 
through books, with classical Greece and Rome. 

In his last pages Mr. Bolgar turns to the contemporary 
status of the classical heritage. Opponents of Greek and 
Latin in modern education argue that these subjects fail 
to fit pupils for the complex activities of industry, commerce 
and administration, that ‘the classical discipline which 
requires a vast expenditure of time and energy is a luxury 
beyond our educational means’. Mr. Bolgar considers this 
view anachronistic, a relic from ‘the early polytechnics 
when our grandfathers faced the problem of setting up for 
the first time some form of scientific and technical educa- 
tion’. Further: 


The suécesses of industrial psychology have encouraged 
the view that eating and sleeping, exercise and amusement, 
the satisfaction of intellectual curiosity and the relief of 
emotional tension are processes analogous to the oiling 
and maintenance required by the machines which are the 
workers’ inanimate counterparts. They are necessary for 
efficiency; but they are to be provided for efficiency’s sake. 
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Against this materialistic view stands the traditional Arts 
curriculum, in its essence humanistic and integrational in 
contrast with the mechanism and fragmentation of the 
modernistic trends. This Arts curriculum is the chief 
product of the classical heritage. Classical scholars and 
students can, in Mr. Bolgar’s opinion, play their finest 
part in defending and enriching it. ‘Humanism’, he 
concludes, ‘can be convicted of the atrocious crime of 
having a long history; but at the same time it stands in 
the closest alliance with the needs and impulses generated 
by the very trends which would destroy it; and the classical 
student should bear this in mind before he despairs of his 
subject ’. 

This is a book worthy, in its nobility, seriousness, 
subtlety, patience, erudition, and urbanity, of its high 
theme.® 

The Classical Association celebrated its jubilee in 
April, 1954, and the addresses of the President, Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, and the Hon. Secretary, Professor L. J. D. 
Richardson, have now been published in a handsome 
booklet. This was Dr. Murray’s second presidency, his 
first being in 1918, when he delivered his memorable 
address, entitled, Religio Grammatici. His second is called 
Are our pearls real? Here he reconsiders and amplifies 
his views on the value of the written word as we have 
it in the Greek classics—the written word that goes back 
to a time when man, no longer content with transient 
speech, inscribed on wood or stone or clay those significant 
marks which have the magical power of preserving or 
reviving (when interpreted by a skilled grammattkos) the 
spoken words now silent—‘a practical though imperfect 


3 But the accents on some of the Greek quotations need to be corrected 
in future editions: on p. 397 (two accents misplaced), p. 398 (four, three 
of them unhappily in the Greek text of Theognostus’s remark that he had 
pestered his pupils until they knew the position of the accent on every 
Greek word), p. 400 (two), p. 401 (one), p. 402 (one). 

4 Jubilee addresses. John Murray, London. 1954. 35 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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way of saying to some fleeting moment of experience, 
Verweile doch, Du bist so schén’. Dr. Murray mentions 
some of the recent advances in specialized classical studies 
—in knowledge of the pre-Greek peoples of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and of the Ptolemaic and Seleucid periods, 
for example. He observes that, while far fewer now will 
be ready with an apt classical quotation in a speech or a 
sermon, ‘there is among non-classical people a certain 
desire, much more widespread than in the last century, 
to know something about those famous old Greeks and 
Romans—provided it does not involve too much trouble 
or loss of time’. 

But his main concern is with the classics as the key to 
what is best in the beauty, wisdom and truth of the 
European tradition. He observes that Europeans are not 
peculiar in valuing a classical literature. The Chinese 
value their ancient writings. The Hindus, the Persians, 
the Jews, value theirs. The Romans cherished the 
exemplaria Graeca as the source of their culture. They 
did not rely on translations, for they knew, as all intelligent 
readers know, that translations are counterfeit coin. 

Dr. Murray next considers the prevailing anarchy in 
contemporary art and literature. Against this critical and 
creative, and, he adds, moral, chaos the classical norm 
offers a stable government: ‘ We have a standard to main- 
tain, a standard of Sophrosyne, of piety, and of careful 
sensitive work .... The essence of the classical spirit is to 
recognize standards, to know and admire and try to follow 
what is really good .... If Europe can preserve the 
standards that we call classic or Christian or Hellenic 
there will be at least one great centre round which the 
higher, gentler, nobler influences of the world can gather 
and stand fast’. These words come with particular power 
to convince from one who through almost seventy years of 
scholarship has consistently exemplified this ideal of 
nobility and gentleness in his own life and work, and 
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who has done more for classical studies, professional and 
amateur, than any other living Hellenist. 

In the second address to this Jubilee Meeting of the 
Classical Association, Professor L. J. D. Richardson 
summarizes, with a welcome salting of wit and humour, 
the res gestae of the Society since 1904. To try to summarize 
so pregnant a summary would be foolish. In reading it 
one soon recognizes that the present healthy state of 
classical studies in Great Britain and Ireland is not merely 
due to able teachers and benevolent government officials. 
It owes much to fifty years of arduous planning, organizing, 
agitating, publicizing, lobbying, and reforming, by the 
Council and members of the Classical Association (and 
some kindred societies). In 1904 the number of its members 
was 655; now it is 2,863, besides some 850 local Branch 
members; and there are many affiliated Classical Associa- 
tions abroad. The list of sponsored publications alone 
indicates the astonishing energies of the Association in 
fostering a better and deeper understanding of the classics. 
But it is chiefly in the imponderable virtues of personal 
relationships and communal confidence, which the devoted, 
sympathetic work of its officers and the friendly atmosphere 
of the Annual Conferences have inspired, even during the 
darkest years of the last war, that the Classical Association 
has done its best services to ‘that way of life which is 
based on the tradition of ideas which were inspired by 
Greece, organized by Rome, and, in their transmission, 
sanctified by Judaea’. Out of dusty minute-books and 
yellowing press-cuttings Professor Richardson has com- 
posed an impressive record of a major campaign in modern 
education. 

In honour of the same jubilee some Oxford scholars 
have combined under the editorship of the Vice-Principal 
of Brasenose to produce a survey of classical research 
since 1904.5 


5 Fifty years of classical scholarship. Edited by Maurice Platnauer. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. xiii + 431 pp. 3ls. 6d 
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The editor in his laconic preface finely quotes Anatole 
France’s phrase: Chaque génération imagine a nouveau 
les chefs-d’oeuvre antiques et leur communique de la sorte 
une immortalité mouvante. He claims that the contributors 
illustrate this immortalité mouvante for the contemporary 
reader. 

This high claim unhappily is hardly realized, not, at 
least, for the reader who expects to hear about the general 
strategy and the broader outlines of classical studies. 
There is no synoptical account of the whole field. Instead 
there are ‘atomized’ chapters on the traditional genres 
of literature, epic, tragedy, comedy, and so on. Some 
of these are little more than bibliographical lists. Others 
make one or two apologetic references to the wider aspects 
of classical scholarship and then relapse into a catalogue 
raisonné of learned publications. These will certainly be 
useful to the professional scholar (though the standard 
bibliographies have already covered the ground). And 
one can see from the collection, as a whole, that the long- 
established classical methods of research and interpretation 
(and controversy) continue. But where is the movement, 
the forward thrust? A general chapter on what is genuinely 
new since 1904 could have mentioned much: for example, 
the epoch-making translation of the Mycenaean tablets 
(referred to only in footnotes), the use of new chemical 
and physical tests (e.g., fluorine, carbon) in archaeology, 
the excavations of the Americans in the Athenian Agora 
(the only discussion of archaeology consists of seven pages 
on Homeric archaeology), and the submarine discoveries 
by new diving techniques. And some readers might have 
liked to see an account of the fortunes of those daimonia 
which have haunted many classical scholars in recent 
years—the Eniautos Daimon, the Vegetation Spirit, Freud, 
Karl Marx, and the Shamans. Something might have 
been said, too, about classical studies based on recent 
developments in the psychology of the unconscious, 
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semantics, folklore, comparative literature, and anthro- 
pology. 

By these omissions Fifty years of classical scholarship 
fails to give a true picture of the movement of classical 
studies in the last half-century. Instead one gets a general 
impression that all classical scholars have been content 
to edit, annotate, and argue about the traditional texts 
in the traditional ways, heedless of the changing world. 
Needless to say, classical studies will always need the patient 
work of the conservative scholar. But it would have 
been better if the team of well-known scholars who con- 
tributed to this semi-official volume had shown something 
of how the classics are being kept in fruitful contact with 
contemporary science and art. Without this constant 
refreshment and adaptation the classical tradition, as Mr. 
Bolgar has demonstrated, may quickly lose its value and 
force. 

One contribution in this collection has a feature which 
demands special attention. This is the opening essay on 
the Homeric problem by the Regius Professor of Greek at 
Oxford. Here one might have hoped for the much-needed 
impartial survey of this often too bitter controversy. 
Such hopes will be disappointed. Professor Dodds deals 
faithfully and reasonably with the analysts. But as soon 
as he turns to consider the unitarian school, his tone 
and attitude become contemptuous and derisive. Efforts 
in the earlier part of this century to demonstrate a unity 
of authorship in the Homeric poems were due, he asserts, 
partly to anti-German prejudice and partly to a distrust 
of ‘cold logic’. ‘ Naive unitarians’, like Scott, Drerup, 
and Sheppard, ‘ held a fundamentalist faith in the integrity 
of the Homeric Scriptures; their religion forbade them to 
make any concession to the infidel’. Some of those still 
living are described as ‘ Old Believers’ inhabiting ‘last 
ditches’. Unitarians are given to ‘angry assertion’; 
one must be careful not to be deluded as ‘ an unwary reader 
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of unitarian polemics’. One dead unitarian, the American 
scholar, J. A. Scott, is singled out as a special scapegoat: 
‘A skilful if unscrupulous controversialist, he succeeded 
by a careful choice of examples in conveying the suggestion 
that the greatest scholars of Germany were not only 
pedants but fools’. ‘ Mutato nomine de te ...’, one is 
inclined to reply. And Professor Dodds is skilled at dis- 
cerning the motives and emotions of unitarians. ‘ Readers ,’ 
he remarks, ‘ should be warned that Scott, whether from 
an imperfect knowledge of German ® or from the careless- 
ness engendered by apostolic fervour ’ libelled Wilamowitz 
by saying he had called the Iliad ‘a miserable piece of 
patchwork ’. Scott cannot be examined on his knowledge 
of German now. But Professor Dodd’s motto seems to be, 
‘set a libel to catch a libel’, de mortuis or not. 

What possible good? can such unsubstantiated accusa- 
tions, gratuitous imputations of unworthy motives, and 
derisive metaphors do for the better understanding of the 
Homeric problem or for the better reputation of classical 
scholarship? Professor Dodds looks for the virtue of 
impartiality in others. He expresses a wish for a ‘ dis- 
interested study’ of another aspect of Homeric studies. 
He has certainly set a poor example in his own study. 
It will serve, rather, as a paradeigma for those who are 
inclined to accept the ideals of his predecessor, Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, too optimistically, to warn them that confidence 
in the classical discipline as a sovereign elixir for sweetness, 
gentleness, and light, may be illusory. 

There is much in Fifty years of classical scholarship to 
interest and instruct students and amateurs of the classics. 


6 Some may see the hand of Nemesis as well as of Pthonos behind this 
allegation. In 1915 Gildersleeve was saying just this of English scholars: 
see A. J. P. xxxvi, 240 ff. 

7 Pausanias relates (9, 30, 3) that he was so apprehensive of the 
censoriousness of Homerists in his time that he suppressed the findings of 
his prolonged researches on the subjects of Homer’s date. One hopes that 
Professor Dodds’s way of ridiculing those who do not share his analytical 
views will not have the same effect on contemporary scholars. 
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Some of the contributions deserve high praise. Here 
certainly is ample proof of industry, ingenuity, and 
acrimony—all signs of life. But proofs of an tmmortalité 
mouvante? Hardly here. 

Some other recent publications may also be noted. 
The Universities Quarterly for February, 1955, contains a 
symposium on the place of the Classics in the school and 
the universities. An impression of moderate hopefulness 
emerges from it: so, too, from the inaugural lecture® of 
Professor H. LL. Hudson Williams at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(where classical studies have gained ground’). G. Schildt 
in In the wake of Odysseus (1953), offers a shrewd observer’s 
opinion: 


. Classicism in our day is facing a crisis, the causes 
of which are to be found, in part at least, in the reaction 
against out grandparents’ attitude to life, compromised 
by two world wars .... it was they who discovered, 
excavated, and explained Hellas so thoroughly that 
classicism, for us, is associated with the bourgeois illusion 
of culture which we react against. This misconception can 
only be rectified when the younger generation has discovered 
its Greece and seen that the Greeks have something to 
teach even us—or rather that the greatest help in solving 
the problems of our time is a more intimate contact with 
those who laid the straight foundations of our warped 
civilization. 


W. B. STANFORD. 


8 Three systems of education. The University of Durham Press, 1954. 
17 pp. 

ot is noteworthy that according to an article in the Irish Times 
for 3 October, 1955, the percentage of secondary school pupils taking 
Greek in the State examinations of the Republic has increased from 15% 
in 1921 to 18% in 1952 (it having been 344% in 1902, when Greek was still 
compulsory for entrance to T.C.D.). Figures recently obtained for Northern 
Ireland show a similar increase (148 in 1923 to 226 in 1953, of which 3 
and 29 respectively were girls). The numbers of honour university students 
in Greek (or Latin and Greek together) have also risen slightly since 
1921. Popular interest in classical mythology, history and literature 
remains considerable, to judge from the success of books like those of 
Robert Graves, J. C. Powys, and Louis Golding, translations such as 
Rieu’s Odyssey, films, and even illustrated ‘ comics ’ on classical themes. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON HOMER AND THE 
MYCENAEAN TABLETS 


No one who has examined Mr. Michael Ventris’ decipher- 
ment of the Minoan Linear Script B can study his trans- 
literations for long before finding forms which remind him 
of Homeric Greek, and already much has been written by 
Mr. John Chadwick, Professor Furumark, Professor L. R. 
Palmer, the late Professor Bjérck, Professor Chantraine 
and others pointing out analogies or significant differences. 
The ‘ further ’ in the title above, however, refers specifically 
to Professor T. B. L. Webster’s lectures and papers, in 
especial to his paper in Antiquity 113 (March, 1955), entitled 
‘Homer and the Mycenaean Tablets’ (cited hereafter by 
the page number). My remarks form (I hope) a kind of 
pendant to his truly thrilling article, though they mostly 
represent—it would be both untrue and presumptuous to 
say ‘ conclusions ’, but may I be allowed ‘ pointers towards 
conclusions ’?—which I reached independently from a 
consideration of Homer’s fondness for certain types of 
tabulation. I must also freely admit that these observations 
are tentative and exploratory, based on_ personal 
impressions, and in some places rather discursive, and that 
my knowledge of Linear Script B is ‘at a distance’, 
unillumined by contact with other workers. For any 
blunders or misunderstandings I apologise, in the hope 
that these may be forgiven if even one new point of value 
emerges elsewhere. 

At first blush one would not expect any common ground 
for their mutual elucidation to exist between the highly 
wrought poetry of Homer and the non-literary Greek of 
the tablets, which, in the main, list commodities and 
accounts and are of a date 600 to 400 years earlier than 
Homer. Fortunately, Homer also lists in various ways, 
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and it will therefore be worth while to look afresh at three 
features of ‘ cataloguing’ (in the widest sense) in Homer 
which ordinarily escape notice. Two types! may be found 
to show a positive relationship with the style of the tablets, 
the third by contrast illustrates the supremely original 
achievement of Homer or of the poetic tradition which he 
followed and perfected. 

In the first place, when the items are few in number, 
two, three or at the most four, Homer is very fond of giving 
the general or collective name first, with the specific 
sub-classes following in apposition in the next line 
(occasionally with an overflow into the line after). Examples 
are Od. ix. 222-3 

vaiov 8 ép@ ayyea wavta, 


yavrot te oxapides Te, TeTvypEéva, Tois évdpedryer? 
and Jl, xxii. 468-70 


tyre & dwo xpards Bare Séopata oryadderta, 
dumuxa, kexpigadov re ide wrextHv dvadéopny, 
Kpydeuvov Te. 


Cf. also Od. iii. 433-4; v. 65-7, 238-9; vi. 268-9; x. 5-6: 
xii, 330-1; xxiii. 277-8; I/. ii. 459-60; xviii. 485-7 (chosen 
e plurimis at random). We find the same stereotyped 
arrangement in J/. ii. 261-2, 


ci py eyo oe \aBov awd piv Hira cipata dicw, 


xAaivay 7’ de xiToVA, 


minor variations of which occur elsewhere. But with the 
word siuara by far the most frequent formulaic phrase 
reverses the usual order, thus (Od. x. 542) 


> ‘ , a2 te ° ” 
dui 5é pe xAaivav te yiT@vd Te eiuata Eocer, 


1In addition to a type noted by Webster, see below, pp. 53, 56, which 
inspired the writer to examine other listings in the light of this clue. 

2 Cf. Merry and Riddell’s note: ‘the general word é&yyea is subdivided 
into cxagides (‘‘scoops’’) and yavdvi (probably ‘round bowls”’)’. 
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a type which includes such wide deviations, to suit the 
context, as Od. vi. 214 


‘ > » e “~ , “~ , ¢ > » 
map 5 dpa ot Papds Te xiT@Va Te eipar’ EOynKav. 


I suggest here, incidentally, that the crystallisation of the 
formula in this abnormal order is simply due to the fact 
that eiuara, as well as having a slightly predicative direction, 
happens, with its two subdivisions, to fit neatly into the 
compass of a single hexameter. 

There may be found, of course, other types of a 
comprehensive term in Homer being followed by an 
enunciation of the particular parts. In the four most 
elaborate and formulaic descriptions of a hero donning 
his arms (J/. ili. 328-39; x1. 17-44; Xvi. 131-9; xix. 369-87) 
the general words rebyea, yadkdg, yadndg and ddpa Bevd 
with which these passages respectively open are in each 
case expanded into the six-fold mavorAdia of kvnnidec, 
Oapué, Eipog, oaKkoc (al. aomi¢c in xi), xuvén (al. tTpupadrcia 
in xix) and éyxo¢ (al. dvipe déw in xi and xvi). The fixed 
order of sequence is to be observed, and reference will 
be made to this fact infra, where these and similar passages 
are discussed. 

But to return to the principle illustrated in the 
penultimate paragraph: while, on the one hand, it is not 
in itself very remarkable that a general term should be 
followed by a specification of the particulars, it is, however, 
of significance when taken along with some other consider- 
ations, viz., the extreme frequency of occurrence and the 
formulaic form in which the nexus of ra «a@édov and ra 
kata jwépn is often expressed. A poet does not usually 
have such a consistently tidy mind. There is the appearance 
here of an ingrained habit. It suggests a familiarity with, 


3 In a long and valuable paper just published (July, 1955), entitled, 
‘ Partitive Apposition in Homer and the Greek Accusative (7'.A.P.A. 
lxxxv, pp. 197-289), Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, whose chief concern 
is with syntactic developments, suggests the name ‘ Distributive Apposition ’ 
for this very simple type (p. 199, footnote 6). 
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or an ultimate derivation from, some archetypal pattern. 
And we now know of such a pattern in the Mycenaean 
tablets, which show a most orderly system of cataloguing. 
The particulars are listed in the tablets * under their most 
general connotation, which is indicated by the ideogram.® 
Homer’s habitual practice in this matter thus lends some 
corroboration to the deductions made by Webster from 
a comparison of another type of Homeric description with 
analogies in the tablets. For instance, tosuch a statement 
as (p. 11) ‘ the poet quotes numbers [in his lists] as though 
he were used to listing objects with their numbers’ I 
think we may add ‘the poet seems to be used to listing 
objects systematically under their proper headings’. 
Webster goes even further. He writes (p. 14), ‘ poets, 
as we have seen, have some close connection with the 
tablets; heralds equally would proclaim their contents 
when they were operation orders and perhaps collect the 
information for the records. Heralds, unlike scribes and 
poets, appear on the tablets. I think we should consider 
the possibility that heralds were the scribes and poets of 
the Mycenaean age’. Some reinforcement of that view 
too may appear from the following examination of another 
type of Homeric tabulation. Homer lists items other than 
material objects. He ‘ catalogues’ actions, in especial in 
those repeated formulae in which some ceremonial or 
routine series of activities is recounted. These recitals are 
so rapid and so factually staccato, being expressed in a 
AéEre elpouévy run riot, that indeed the word ‘ catalogue’ 
is appropriate. Such clusters of operations occur in ‘the 


4 The reference is, of course, to such tablets as are arranged in this 
way, @.g., TEXTILES, MAN, WOMAN, etc.—not to accounts and dispositions 
of property and the like. 

5 The possibility that the ideogram was put there (outside of the 
syntax of the text) for quick recognition by illiterate subordinates does 
not affect the point, and is only advanced here as a suggested explanation 
of its origin in that form. 

5a These ‘ typical scenes’, as W. Arend calls them, are discussed with 
tables and statistics in Die typischen Scenen bei Homer (Problemata 7, 
Weidmann, Berlin, 1933). 
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bringing to land and mooring of a boat’ (Il. i. 432-6 is 
typical. Eight operations in five lines: ‘enter harbour— 
furl sails—stow them—loosen forestays—lower masts— 
row forward—throw out anchor-stones—fasten stern- 
cables ’), ‘ the ritual order of sacrifice ’, with or without the 
subsequent feast (I/. i. 458-71; 11. 421-32; Od. xii. 359-65, 
with others more variant), and ‘the arming of heroes’ 
(cf. dwAlcue avépwv, said by Aeschylus in the Frogs to be 
taught by Homer), already mentioned. Consider the seven 
lines, Od. xii. 359-365: 


> a > , ey » ‘ ¥ S # 
airap éret p’ evgavro Kai éxdhagav xai édecpay, 
, 9 27 , , S.i0t 
pypovs 7” éf€rayov cata Te kvion éxadvav 
dimtvya Trojoartes, éx’ aitav 8 dpobernaar’ 
? ’ « ’ a 
ovd’ elyov mebv Aciar éx’ aidopévors tepoiory, 362 
> 7 © , > 7 » , 
GAN’ Vdare orévdovtes érwTtwv Eyxata mwavta, 
> s > 8 5 ae ‘ , nly 
auTap €Tél KATA Myp €Kay Kat omdayxv €vTacavTo, 


piotvAAov + dpa taAXa kai dud’ dBedoiow erepav. 


There are 13 separate actions here, of which 11 are expressed 
by finite verbs (and only 2 by participles), all recorded 
in 7 lines—really in 6 lines, as v. 362 is hors concours. 
These lines were not invented by Homer in his réle as 
an inspired romri¢; they are entirely factual in content, 
and the poet has contributed nothing to them in the way 
of poetic ornament. Here are none of Homer’s pictorial 
adjectives at all; in fact, the six lines contain only two 
adjectives, of which éimrvya is predicative, being part of 
the action, and the other is the modal wavra, which may well 
be called predicative too (in the prose of a Tzetzes the 
sense of wavta might be given by *derwrrwy, ‘they com- 
pleted the roasting of the entrails as well to the full’). 
The order of the actions is usually invariable in the repeated 
occurrences (as noted above in the ‘ hero’s arming’). In 
other words, these passages have all the look of being 
founded on what Webster calls ‘ operation orders’. They 
remind one of army drill ‘by numbers’, and I believe 
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that they are ultimately derived, either in personal 
experience or traditional memory, from written aide- 
mémotres. This gives support to Webster’s conclusion 
(p. 14), ‘such a man [ = poet] might have been a keeper 
of the king’s records and the framer of his orders. Mr. 
Chadwick’s arguments (quoted by Webster, pag. cit.) for 
the use of the syllabary for recording memoranda other 
than inventorial and on material other than clay seem to 
me reasonable. 

Before I leave these sequences of operations which 
suggest dependence on a laconic and adjectiveless code of 
directives, it would be well to dispel an objection which 
may easily be raised. Are there not (pain r+¢ av) many 
repeated passages in Homer describing actions which could 
not ever have been subject to codification? There are 
indeed, very many, a majority probably. But we shall 
find in them a difference, which is significant in that it 
shows more of the poet himself (or of the poetic tradition) 
at work. I have searched for a passage, comparable in 
length, rapidity and multiplicity of action with the formula 
which sets out the order of sacrifice quoted above. It is 
Od. ix. 556-64: 

&s tore wév mporav Huap és néAcov Karadvvra 
nueOa Sawvipevor xpéa 7’ dometa Kai pebv Hdv" 
juos 8 HéAcos xarédv Kai éri xvédas HAG, 

8) Tore Kowununuev eri pyyptve Badracons. 
jmos 8 noryéveca avy pododdxrvdcs Huis, 

37 Tor’ éyav érapoow érotpivas éxéAevoa 
avrovs 7 auBaivery dva Te mpvyyyno.a Adoat. 
ot 8 aly’ eioBavov kai éri xAniow xadifov, 


éfns 8 éLopevor modu ava tvmrov épetmots. 


Here, in addition to mpérav and 786 which prove nothing, 
there are four other adjectives domera, jpryévera, pododaxrvAog, 


6 A somewhat similar suggestion was made by R. A. S. Macalister 
respecting the esoteric use of oghams as a code of manual signs (The Secre 
Languages of Ireland, p. 39). 
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moAujv which clearly proclaim the poet; the ‘theme and 
variation’ of éAtog xarédv and tai xvéigpac HAGe, and the 
superfluity of é¢ jé\tov xatudbvra after mpdwav jap, do 
not show the terseness characteristic of a practical for- 
mulary; there is a pictorial selection in éwt pnyut (cf. 
the poetic selectiveness, the touch of humanity, in another 
common formula dveerd 1 HéAtOG GKiOw@VTd Te Tada 
ayuai); and there are not nearly so many instances of 
cai and te connecting successive verbs of action as in the 
‘order of sacrifice ’.? The truth is that the syntax of the 
‘order of sacrifice’ is really unHomeric. And this is 
what Webster, too, finds, from another angle in another 
kind of list, in such a tradesmanlike enumeration of qualities 
as in Od. vi. 69-70, ‘ wagon, high, well-wheeled, fitted 
with a basket’ (p. 11)—a phrase which might well grace 
a modern auctioneer’s catalogue.”* As Webster adds, ‘ why 
should Homer, who could describe exquisitely, use this 
style unless his Mycenaean predecessors composed Army 
Forms as well as poetry?’ 

I think, then, that from the evidence of the tablets 
we have the glimmerings of a new criterion for dis- 
tinguishing in Homer certain elements originating from the 
workaday terminology of craftsmen, soldiers, sailors, 
farmers, storekeepers and the like from the matter which 
came from the poets themselves, the inspired product of 
imagination and art. The latter, the true zoinow, may 
be illustrated by a third type of listing, in triads, which 
shows a perfection of form which can only have evolved 
in a long process of artistic experiment. But it will be in- 
structive to see if there can be detected in Mycenaean 
Greek even an embryonic foreshadowing of the linguistic 
conditions which determine the peculiarities of this verbal 


7 It is perhaps significant that in the last three lines of this passage 
(Od. ix. 556-64), which alone in the piece might conceivably be ultimately 
based on a ‘manual of drill’, there is only one adjective (roA.jv). 

7a T now notice that this very phrase was used by Ventris and Chad- 
wick of the Sd formulae describing Chariots. 
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and metrical arrangement. But first it should be pointed 
out that previous enquiries into popular elements in Homer 
have rather been directed either towards motifs thought to 
be borrowed from folklore (Rhys Carpenter) or, as by 
J. T. Kakridis (‘Homer’s Poetry and Popular Poetry’ in 
Homeric Researches), towards passages where the style and 
arrangement may owe something to the story-teller’s art. 
The echoes of operation orders and of technical specifi- 
cations would be more directly related than these to life, 
closer to reality. There is indeed an air of the ‘ matter of 
fact’, rather than of poetry, about them. ‘ Matter of fact’ 
passages in the Odyssey have already been contrasted with 
the romantic by C. Fries, in another type of enquiry 
(Rhein. Mus. 1932.1). 

I hope some day to complete an article for long in 
petto on what I have called the rhopaloid line. The true 
rhopalic line is found only once in Homer, at JI. iii. 182, 


® paxap “Arpeidy, poipyyevés, dA Biddacpov, 


where each word is a syllable longer than the preceding 
word, so that the line thickens as it proceeds after the 
fashion of Hercules’ club (6éradvv).8 Approximations, 
however, to this metrical curiosity are very frequent, e.g., 


ei wy myTpvLy, TepixadARs "HepiBora (1. v. 389) 
Avorapt, eldos apiote, yuvaipaves, Hreporevta (J/. xiii. 769) 
"Apes "Apes, Bpotodoryé, prarchove, TecxeormArta (11. v. 31). 


These follow no fixed form, other than having a rhopalic 
tendency and certainly having the longest polysyllable at 
the end. There is, however, one highly formalised type, 


8 Even this line is not a perfect oriyos powaduds, since "Atpetin is a 
choriambic quadrisyllable. But Sacerdos read it as a trisyllabic molossus. 
Servius (De Centum Metris, K. iv. 467) knew the versus ropalicus (sic), 
and quotes rem tibi confeci, doctissime, dulcisonoram as an example. But 
it is Marius Plotius Sacerdos (De Metris, K. vi. 505-6) who cites JI. iii. 
182. He knew no Latin instance (Latinum non repperi), but manufactures 
one by altering the order of two words in Virgil, Aen. i. 72. 
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which is the framework for a listing in threes. The third 
item, whether consisting of a word longer than the others 
or as long (but not shorter), is always reinforced in weight 
by an adjective, so that the third unit, being made up of 
noun and adjective, by its length guarantees the poly- 
syllabic cadence. The rhopalic movement is most marked: 
if we measure the units in morae, the first item with its 
prospective re (if it has one) gives a unit with a time of 
4 to 5 morae (very rarely 6), the second item with its 
retrospective re or introductory «ai or 7 gives a unit 
with a time of 6 to 7 morae (very rarely 5), while the final 
unit (noun, adjective and «ai or a re making weight if 
unelided) has 13 or 14 morae. Some examples will make 
the meaning of this verbiage clear (the units are marked 
to make their progressive growth apparent to the eye): 


Heroes @dAxnv | OpOaiov re | wai évriBeov ModAvgdyrny (LI. xiii. 791) 
Peoples Tpdes | kai Avxcor | kai Adpdavor dyxipayyrtat (I/. xi. 286) 
Places 9 ‘Pirnv re | Srparinv re | nat qvenderoav Eviorny (Il. ii. 606) 
Trees  «AnOpy tr’ | atyepds re | nai ebwdys xumdprocos (Od. v. 64) 
Birds  oxarés 7’ | ipyxes re | ravvyAwooot re Kopovat (Od. v. 66) 
or xnvav | } yepavev | 7 Kixvwv dSovAcyodeipwr (I. ii. 460) 

Fruit-trees (a double form) 

dyxvat | Kai porat | Kai pyAéar dyAacxaprot || 

ouKéat Te yAvuKepai | Kai éXatar ryAeWowora ( Od. vii. 115-6). 


There are, I believe, special metrical reasons behind the 
formation of this grouping; but the most general principle 
underlying seems to be that it is satisfying to the ear for 
the longer and more sonorous elements in a clause to 
gravitate in crescendo towards its conclusion. It is impos- 
sible, of course, to discover anything consistently akin 
to this in the tablets! But there are some points to be 
noted, and I think that we may discern the germ of a 
contributory cause for a ‘rhopaloid’ arrangement which 
arises from the nature of the Greek language. While no 
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rigidly fixed order appears in the tablets for adjectives and 
attributive participles—for instance, ke-ke-me-na ko-to-na 
occurs again and again throughout the E tablets from 
Pylos, but occasionally the order is reversed, as in Eb35.2 
ko-to-na-o ke-ke-me-na-o, gen. plur.—the usual position, at 
least for the patronymic, local or ethnic, and compound 
descriptive adjective is after its noun. Examples are: 
patronymic, Py Sn 01.15 ne-ge-u e-te-wo-ke-re-we-t-jo (?Nynmede 
’EreFox\eFivg); compound occupational or descriptive 
adjectives, Py Un 08.2 tu-we-ta a-re-pa-zo-0 (Ovéaorne 
adepuZdog, ‘unguent-boiler’), Py Cn 02.1-2  si-a,-ro 
o-pi-da-mi-jo (siadot émOueor), and in Py 641 (1952) 
the now famous compound adjectives qualifying di-pa 
(eérac), connoting four, three or no handles, which are 
all posterior (cf. K875 from Knossos with its five times 
repeated di-pa a-no-wo-to = déracg avwFwrov, compare 
ay-pwrov Od. xxii. 10, diota Horace).® In all of these examples 
the postponed adjective is longer than the noun with 
which it agrees, because in Indo-European languages, 
apart from a few radical or quasi-radical adjectives in 
common use, other adjectives are, to use the most com- 
prehensive term, derivative. Even Kvworo¢ must be longer 
than Kywodc, Generally speaking, then, the combination 
noun + adjective will be rhopaloid. 

But not all nouns are short. There is a large group of 
compound nouns in our Mycenaean fragments, mostly 
names of occupations; in the list of just over 100 
occupational names given by Ventris and Chadwick (J. H. S. 
xxiii, pp. 96-7) some thirty are compound. Many of these 
long nouns are, of course, adjectival in origin, viz., 
adjectives used as nouns, e.g., aAepatdoge above; but 


9I doubt if any deduction can be made from the fact that in the 
descriptions in the Chariot tablets from Knossos the very long participle 
a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na (Ventris and Chadwick aeapucoruévat, Furumark 
apappnootnuéva:) almost always comes after a shorter adjective or noun 
of colour or material. Twice it seems to come first (but even then it follows 
the catch-word I-QI-JA, as it must). 
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that will not prevent them, as nouns, from being capable 
of being qualified by adjectives. Whether this adjective 
be postponed or put before its noun, there arises a very 
considerable phonemic unit, which the following con- 
siderations suggest would lend itself to metrical handling. 
The ‘ prepositional’ prefixes o-pi- and e-pi- (and possibly 
me-ta-, po-si-, a-pu- and pa-ro-), and the adjectival suffixes 
-e-0, -e-jo and -1-jo (Chadwick, Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1954, p. 13) would help toward providing a dactylic 
scansion both at the beginning and at the end of many 
of the adjectives. The word dmdamog (= tmdipuoc) cited 
above shows both of these accelerations with short vowels. 
On the other hand, a dactylic rhythm is often assisted 
medially in a compound noun or adjective by the presence 
of the short thematic vowel, especially when the verbal 
element is of the form -Pipog, -rémocg, -xdFo¢g (xéw), -dxo¢ 
(Exw), -Zéog (Zéw), -wéxwog (wéisow), -ko-ro- (= 1. -xddAog, 
2. -xdpog), -ddpuoc. All these occur and are active 
in sense. Palmer’s recent reading™ of ke-re-si-jo we-ke 
(Py 641, 1952.1) as KpnowFepyi¢ ‘of Cretan workman- 
ship’, with an etymological instead of a ‘ word’ divider, 
opens up a vista of passive compound adjectives, some of 
which, like Kp., would be conveniently dactylic. Useful short 
vowels would also be provided, especially in lists, by the 
use of the particles -ge and -de. Many other helpful forms, 
prosodiacally, must be unknown to us. But there is 
evidently scope here for metrical development of a dactylic 
order and often combined with a rhopaloid arrangement 
of words, and it is fascinating to see in the tablets the 
rawest, and at first sight very unpromising, form of the 
material which, in its own evolution and as wrought 


10 Chadwick in a paper read to the Classical Institute refers (as reported 
by Webster, p. 10) to the dactylic rhythm found in some initial phrases 
in the tablets (e.g., Py An 12.1 and 14.1, though in these the cadence arises 
differently, as may be expected at the beginning of a sentence). 

11 Bulletin II of the Institute of Classical Studies (August, 1955), 
pp. 43-4. 
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into shape by generations of aodoi, culminated in the 
perfection of ‘ Homer’. 

It would not be out of place here, as this point explains 
the persistence of certain formulae, to mention, in con- 
clusion, what chronologically comes first in my own mind, 
my feelings ‘on first looking into Ventris and Chadwick’s 
Evidence for Greek Dialect in the Mycenaean Records’. 
Like others, I was impressed by the coincidences which 
were too many and too extensive (e.g., E-te-wo-ke-re-we-i-jo 
and ‘EreFox\:Fijio¢) to be fortuitous; but I was struck 
with equal force by the extraordinary agreement in ethos, 
where craftsmanship was concerned, between the language 
of Homer and that of the tablets. A pre-occupation with, 
and a pride in, mechanical achievement pervade Homer. 
Apart from the larger examples of detailed description, 
such as the making of the shield in the //ad and the building 
of the boat in the Odyssey, this ever present interest reveals 
itself again and again in unexpected contexts. Not only 
are similes taken directly from technological processes 
(e.g., Od. ix. 384ff and 391ff, the shipwright and the axe- 
maker at work), but, even more significantly, constructional 
details creep in superfluously and are elaborated where 
they have no relevance. For instance, in JJ. xxiv. 317ff 
the poet wishes to describe the outstretched wings of 
Zeus’ great eagle as being ‘as wide as a doorway’; what 
he says is: 

soon 8 ipopddao Ovpyn Oardporo rétvKtac 
dvépos adve.oio, &d kAnio’ dpapvia, 


, 7» a c , » , 
Togo apa Tov ExatepOev Egay wrepa. 


Eight of the eleven words in the first two lines are, strictly 
speaking, irrelevancies, and it is in these that we feel that 


12 This poses the most fundamental problem which Philology in its 
two senses can jointly investigate—viz., to ascertain to what extent the 
formal side of poetry is predetermined by the linguistic features of the 
language in which the poet writes. For an investigation of this kind, in 
respect of one particular (the very limited ability of Latin to form compound 
adjectives), see ‘ Virgil and the Homeric Epithet’ in Greece and Rome, 
xii., 34 (1943). 
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the poet takes the most delight. Even of the three relevant 
words (con Qipn réruxrar) the last, which is usually said 
to have weakened in force so as to be almost = ort, 
must surely still carry with it some of its operational 
nuance. With what gusto of circumstantial description 
does Homer tell how a key, to us a very commonplace 
instrument, is used (@vra rituoxduevog and all the rest)! 
Editors, not making allowance for this proud obsession 
with the technical processes of manufacture, have often 
misinterpreted phrases like rpyroig Aexéeaor, The skilful 
use of mortise, tenon and dowel in the exquisite archae- 
ological finds gives a better commentary. The triumphs 
of man’s mastery over tools are naturally projected by 
Homer, with enhanced potencies, into the divine sphere, 
cf. Hephaestus’ automata in Jlad xviii and the awful 
artist of Heracles’ rsAaumy in Odyssey xi. The phrases 
quoted by Ventris and Chadwick, especially from the 
chariot and wheel tablets, showed just the same pre- 
occupation with the description and efficiency of the parts 
and attachments. There is the same frequent use made of 
the verb apapiaxw as in Homeric passages (a-ra-ru-ja, 
apapvia, etc.). Allowance must be made, of course, for 
the descriptive purpose of these inventories; and, generally, 
the concern of the tablets with commodities in various 
commercial contexts (ownership; materials in stock or to 
be supplied; issues of raw materials to workmen, etc.) 
also explains the large number of specialist artificers whose 
occupational names have survived.!* But this pre-occupa- 
tion with craftsmanship is entirely in accord with what 
we know of the material splendour of the Minoan and 
Mycenaean civilisations. The descriptions of (e.g.) chariots 
are what we should call ‘ manufacturer’s specifications ’, 
and, though technical, these would pass unchanged from 
the craftsman to the owner (just as to-day such technicalities 
as ‘ air-conditioned’, ‘four wheel brakes’ or ‘ automatic 


13 About 20 in the list already mentioned. 
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gear-box’ may be heard in almost the same breath as 
the word ‘ car’); and they would pass, still unchanged, 
from the owner to his recording steward, whether he be 
tapiac, Kipv& or aodd¢, according to the function required 
of him. This freezing of a technical formula explains the 
similarity between the descriptions in the Knossos Sd 
tablets (Chariots) and the bare descriptive lists in Homer 
to which Webster has drawn attention (p. 56, above). 

I include rauiag above on account of the intimate 
nature of this office of trust and because of some indications 
in Homer that it involved recording. But no word that 
can be equated with it occurs, as far as I know, in the 
tablets. The following comments on rauing (and rapin) 
thus have reference only to Homer, and the deductions 
suggested may be anachronistic in so far as they may 
refer to an earlier practice persisting only in bardic tradition. 
In Od. iii 391-2 Nestor’s rauin at Pylos broaches a wine 
‘in its eleventh year ’. This suggests some way of recording 
the date of laying down. When Priam fetches out his 
treasures as ransom for Hector (Iliad xxiv. 228-35, a 
passage which is strikingly complementary to the tablets), 
it may again be suggested that there must have been some 
existing memorandum at hand, not merely of the materials 
and their quantities, but of such an historical detail as 
the provenance of the déra¢ mepixadXéc, 6 vi Opixec wépov 
avdpec | eeoinv é\Odvr."* This is not the only passage 
in which the previous history of an heirloom is recounted. 
The use of rauinc, in a repeated metaphor +. roAguoo (I. 
iv. 84; xix. 224) applied to Zeus, shows the dignity of the 
word. The rapin (cf. epithets aidoin, drpnpr) could be 
quite as responsible a person as the rauinc—Odysseus’ 
store-room (@aXauog) in Ithaca, into which Telemachus 
‘descended’ (Od. II. 337-47), contained, as well as oil, 


14 On the contrary, we may be sure that there was no tell-tale ideogram 
to betray Maron’s special wiéu, the precious contents of which only 
avtds KAoxds Te diAn Tauin Te wi’ otn knew (Od. ix. 207)! 
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wine and barley-meal (354-5), such treasures as gold, 
bronze and raiment, ‘all in the charge of a raply’, 

The stereotyped form of the descriptive ‘ specifications ’ 
is confirmed, it may be, by a detail. The tablets are often 
small for their purpose; in a number of cases words have 
to be squeezed in at the end of a line above the rest of the 
writing. Under such pressure upon space, analogical 
experience teaches us that vocabulary and syntax tend 
to be suitably modified, cf. the idiom of our newspaper 
headlines where, to fit into one line, ‘ investigation’ 
becomes ‘ probe’ and ‘marriage of a well-known cine- 
matographic actress’ becomes ‘ Film Star Weds’. Yet 
the very long participle a-ra-ro-mo-te-me-na occurs 15 
times (with slightly variant forms) in the Sd tablets). 
Sometimes the word appears to be absolute ( =‘ with 
joinery work complete’), in other instances it has been 
taken (as by Webster, p. 10, footnote 2) with nouns in 
the instrumental case.® In the latter usage at least it 
would not have been hard, one might suppose, to express 
the idea more shortly, perhaps simply with -f7 (-@:) 
suffixed to the nouns with or without a preposition as 
well or by using *e-ko-sa (the fem. participle of yw). Was 
the artificer’s full-blooded term too satisfying to be 
jettisoned? 

The theme of the wonderful achievements of man is a 
commonplace in later Greek literature—Soph. Antig. 
382-3, mwodda te deeva Koddiv avOpdirov Sevdtepov TEAR; 
Theocritus, xv. 83, sopdv re xonp’ avOpwrog (a comment 
excited by the realistic technique of a work of art);?® in 
Homer this theme is tacitly implicit throughout. But it 
is not in Homer, as early scholars thought, an expression 
of triumph at a newly won mastery over matter by a people 
till recently primitive. It is easy to see how the feeling 
arises, but not so easy to determine why it persists or 

15 Cf. the dual usage in Homer too of apapuia (absolute, Od. ii. 344; 


with dat. vi. 267), rervyuévos (absolute, iv. 615; with dat. x. 210-1), ete. 
16 Is this sarcasm?—a hit at a sententious truism. Gow is silent. 
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why it dies away. The Victorians in England, as well as 
by subjecting children to improving tales about the 
‘iron steed’, showed their satisfaction and pride in their 
new method of transport by calling their railways ‘ Great ’. 
Even in this small island ‘ greatness’ was thrust upon 
the Great Northern, Great Southern and Western, and 
(with curious tmesis) the Midland Great Western Railways. 
The habit persisted into this century, and no one would 
call the Victorians primitive. We to-day (vproriKwe ?) 
have suddenly lost this wonder, or, at any rate, the naiveté 
of showing it in everyday speech. There are now much 
more marvellous organisations, but we do not feel prompted 
to speak of the Great B.B.C. or the Great B.O.A.C., nor 
in Ireland have Aer Lingus Mér and Moér-Chéras Iompair 
Eireann been suggested. It is a mental attitude of the 
Victorian kind towards railways, an always surprised 
awareness of material progress which is essentially based 
on humility, which I believe we find persisting in Homer 
from the earlier days of the great technical perfection 
achieved in Crete and on the Mainland.” 


17 This paper was read to the Minoan Linear B Seminar at the 
University of London Institute of Classical Studies, 9th November, 
1955. The writer wishes to record here his indebtedness to Professor 
T. B. L. Webster, on this occasion as on many others. 


L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 





THE DATING OF THE EDITIONS OF BERKELEY’S 
SIRIS AND OF HIS FIRST LETTER TO 
THOMAS PRIOR 


IN his introduction to Vol. V of Berkeley’s Works, Professor 
Jessop lists six editions of Szris, all dated 1744, and declares 
with scholarly but tantalising caution, ‘In what order 
they appeared—indeed, which is the first and which the 
last—I can neither discover nor with certainty infer’. 
Though the matter has little bearing on Berkeley’s philo- 
sophical views, it is desirable, for a number of reasons, 
that the order of the editions should be established. For 
one thing, the titles of the editions differ; two of them 
do not contain the word ‘ Siris’ at all. Hence, in order to 
know what was the original title of the work, we must 
know what was the first edition. An editor of Sivis will 
also wish to discover which is the latest edition revised 
by the author, for he is likely to use this for his text. A 
further reason for getting the editions into the right order 
is that when we do so, as will be argued below, we get an 
interesting light on Berkeley as an amateur chemist and 
physician. 

Professor Jessop’s careful statement, quoted above, 
was bound to intrigue other Berkeleian students. The 
first to discuss the matter was Dr. Luce, who has now 
dealt with it on two occasions,! but has confined his 
treatment to the question of the first edition. A summary 
of his discussion will be given here as an introduction to 
what follows. 

The main question to be decided, so far as the first 
edition is concerned, is this. Which of the following three 
editions is the earliest? 


1 First, in the published catalogue of the Berkeley Exhibitior , 1953; 
secondly, in Hermathena, LXXXIV, November, 1954. 
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(1) A Dublin edition entitled Sivis: a chain of philo- 
sophical reflexions, etc. ... (given the symbol A by Prof. 
Jessop). 

(2) A London edition, entitled A chain of philosophical 
reflexions .... (called B (ii) by Jessop). 

(3) A London edition, entitled Philosophical reflexions 

.. (called B (i)). 

By deciding this question we also, as we have already 
remarked, decide what was the original title of the book. 
As Dr. Luce explains, the first editor of Berkeley’s works, 
Stock (1784), gave the title as Sirvis. So did the next 
editor, Wright. But Fraser (1871) chose the title under 
which B (i) appeared, Philosophical Reflexions ..., and 
now Professor Jessop, while inclining to Szris, is not certain. 

The matter was further complicated by a discovery of 
Mr. R. O. Dougan, Deputy Librarian of Trinity College, 
who noticed that the title-page of B (i) is a cancel: the 
title-page as it originally stood in B (ii) was removed while 
the book was, presumably, still in the hands of the printer, 
and a new title-page was substituted. There were now 
two questions to answer. Why should the word ‘ Siris’ 
appear in A but not in B (i) or B (ii)? Why should the 
title-page of B (ii) have been cancelled? 


We may note here that apart from the title-page the 
editions B (i) and B (ii) are identical. Indeed it is a 
moot point whether they should be called two editions 
or one. We shall, for convenience, follow Professor 
Jessop in treating them as two, and in using the 
symbol B when we wish to refer to their common text. 

By using several lines of argument Dr. Luce builds 
up a strong case for the priority of the Dublin edition 4, 
Siris, etc. He appeals to various telling points of internal 
evidence, but the argument he regards as decisive rests on 
evidence from without. The core of that evidence is this. 
As Professor Jessop had noted, the Dublin Journal for 
20-24 March, 1744, states, ‘ This day is published .. . Siris 
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.., 1Le., the Dublin edition. He also remarked that 
B (i) is announced in the Gentleman’s Magazine (London) 
for April. But he did not regard these pieces of evidence 
as settling the matter. The London edition B (i) might, 
he presumably thought, have just come out, say about 
March 19, and failed to catch the March number of the 
Magazine. Dr. Luce points out, however, that the March 
number, which would not appear until April, would 
normally carry items referring to the whole of March. 
Similarly, the April number would not appear until May. 
Now the April number, as we have seen, lists B (i). The 
March number does not. Therefore B (i) was published, 
not in March, but in April. Therefore B (i) is later than A. 

The argument just stated is, as its author admits, an 
argument from silence; but, bearing all the circumstances 
in mind, particularly the fact that a new book by Berkeley 
would be a notable literary event, Dr. Luce is not claiming 
too much in calling the argument decisive. It would, of 
course, make assurance doubly sure, if one could unearth 
the actual date of publication of B (i). It is this date that 
the present article is partly concerned to report. 

It must be added that the Gentleman’s Magazine 
evidence, on which Dr. Luce relies in advancing the present 
argument, is decisive only for B (i). What are we to say 
of B (ii), the edition with the title A chain of ...? That 
edition would have been ready before B (i), because B (i) 
was got, as we saw, from B (ii) by cancelling B (ii)’s title- 
page. Canwe be sure that B (ii) did not precede the Dublin 
edition A? The Gentleman’s Magazine does not help us 
here, for that periodical never announced B (ii) at all. 
Yet B (ii) did appear: there is a copy of it in the British 
Museum. Fortunately, newspaper evidence bearing on the 
date of B (ii) is also available, and it will be reported below. 

But first, a word should perhaps be said here to explain 
how the present writers came to be concerned with this 
Siris problem. One of us (E. J. F.) was requested to review 
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Professor Jessop’s edition of Sivis, and was thereby led to 
examine the order of the editions. Dr. Luce had already 
commented on the first-edition problem, and had promised 
a full discussion of the subject. Little was said in the 
review ? therefore about this question. As to the other 
editions, the reviewer argued that the order cautiously 
given by Professor Jessop was clearly the right order, and 
he appealed for confirmation to Berkeley’s recipe for making 
tar-water which gave, he suggested, by the manner in which 
its author gradually modified it, a yardstick for deciding 
the order of the editions. (Something further will be 
said about this point later on.) Meantime, a colleague 
pointed out to the reviewer that a simpler method of 
settling the order of the editions would be to consult the 
newspapers of the period. This the reviewer did, in the 
British Museum, but the time available was short and only 
the date of one edition was discovered. A more lengthy 
search (by W. V. D.) has now revealed some further material. 
Though the search was mainly concerned with the later 
editions of Sivis some items which bear on the first-edition 
problem were also found and they are included in what 
follows. 

The periodicals consulted were the General Advertiser, 
the Daily Gazetteer, the London Evening Post, the Daily 
Post, and the Daily Advertiser. 


The question of the first edition of Siris 
B (i) 

The General Advertiser for Tuesday, 10 April, 1744, 
contains the notice, ‘ This Day are published Philosophical 
Reflexions and Enquiries (etc. etc.) By the Right Reverend 
Dr. George Berkley, Lord Bishop of Cloyne. Printed for 
C. Hitch in Pater-noster Row; and C. Davis ..... ; and 
sold by M. Cooper... , and A. Dodd without Temple-Bar’. 

The advertisement was repeated each day till the 16th. 
B (i) is also advertised in the Daily Gazetteer for 12 April. 


2 Hermathena, LXXXIII, May, 1954. 
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These advertisements show conclusively that B (i) is 
later than the Dublin edition A, which was announced in 
the Dublin Journal for 20-24 March. 

B (11) 

The General Advertiser for Friday, 30 March, 1744, 
contains the notice: 

‘In a few days will be published, A Chain of Philosophical 
Reflexions (etc.), By the Right Reverend Dr. George 
Berkley, Lord Bishop of Cloyne in Ireland, and Author 
of the Minute Philosopher. Printed for C. Hitch in Pater- 
noster Row; and C. Davis, against Grays-Inn Gate, 
Holborn.’ 

The advertisement was not repeated. No notice of an 
actual day of publication for B (ii) appears in this news- 
paper nor in any of the other periodicals consulted. But 
the notice quoted suffices to show that B (ii) was certainly 
later than the Dublin edition. 

Thus the view held tentatively by Professor Jessop 
and regarded as certainly true by Dr. Luce is confirmed. 
The Dublin edition A is the first edition of Berkeley’s 
book, and the word ‘ Siris’ was part of the original title. 

Can we say anything more about the relation between 
B (i) and B (ii)? We know when B (ii) was announced 
(30 March). We know when B (i) was published (10 April). 
We know that B (i) is B (ii): except for a different title- 
page they are exactly the same edition. What we do 
not know is when B (ii) was published, though we do know 
that it appeared, for, as already noted, there is a copy 
in the British Museum. And Dr. Luce has remarked that 
the London Magazine for May gives an abstract of the book, 
using the B (ii) title. Perhaps the truth is that B (ii) 
was never, strictly, published. What was published was 
B (i). But at least one copy of B (ii), possibly more, did, 
nevertheless, get out. These were, we may guess, copies 
that had got to the booksellers before the decision to 
cancel the title-page was made, or had taken effect. The 
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decision must have been a last-minute one, made within a 
period defined fairly accurately by the dates 30 March and 
1o April. 

This hypothesis, that B (ii) was never published, but 
only escaped, would explain why no newspaper notice of 
the publication of B (ii) could be found: no such notice 
ever appeared; or, if we like, the notice of B (i) is the 
notice of B (ii), a B (ii) with a last-minute change. A 
modern bibliographer might find it convenient to treat 
B (i) and B (ii) as two separate editions, but in the mind 
of their publisher they were, we may suppose, not two 
editions, but one. And so, when that same publisher 
brought out a new edition a few weeks later he called it 
the second (London) edition, not the third. 

Why was the decision to cancel the title-page made? 
Why, indeed, was the prior decision to drop ‘ Siris’ from 
the title of [the London edition, taken? With these two 
questions Dr. Luce has dealt fully and persuasively. The 
cancelling is the easier matter to explain. When the word 
‘Siris’ had gone there was little point in keeping the 
phrase ‘A chain of’, and the title could do with some 
pruning. But why drop ‘ Siris’? The essence of Dr. Luce’s 
answer is that in the Dublin edition the accent is on the 
philosophy of the book; in the London edition, a hasty 
‘popular edition in response to a popular demand for 
information about a panacea’, the emphasis is on tar-water. 
The title Sivis suited a work on philosophy, but hardly a 
book recommending a medicine. This seems a very reason- 
able hypothesis; and there is, in fact, evidence that the 
title Sivis puzzled some of the book’s readers. The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 1745, has a letter in 
which the writer states that ‘several persons of my 
acquaintance ’ were ‘ at a loss for the meaning of the title 
(Siris)’, and he proceeds to give his explanation of it. 
Dionysius, he states, tells us that Sivis is the name by 
which the Ethiopians call the Nile. Now the waters of 
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the Nile are blackened by the rich, blackish soil of Egypt 
(hence, he adds, the Greek name for the river, MéAac¢). So 
‘ | imagine the bishop chose to amuse his readers with this 
name for his infusion, as the tar, when mixed with the 
water, communicates something of its hue to it.’ The 
editor of the Magazine was not attracted by this theory, 
and drily remarks that ‘ our correspondent forgets, what 
most people conjecture, that the bishop intended by the 
word ‘Siris’ to allude to the Greek apa, signifying a chain; 
and it is plain, that his title imparts the same’. In fact, 
however, the correspondent is not completely off the mark, 
for as Dr. Luce has noted, the title S7v7s had for Berkeley 
a double meaning: it referred both to a chain and to the 
Nile. Both the correspondent and the editor are right. 
But the notable point is that the title did puzzle readers 
and that its meaning should still have been a matter of 
conjecture ten months after Szris first appeared. 

There is also evidence that Berkeley must have been 
well aware that his book was being read by persons of a 
type for whom it had not been originally intended; for, in 
the second Dublin edition (Sept. 1744), a Vocabulary ... of 
certain words not commonly understood was supplied. The 
Vocabulary includes such not very abstruse terms as ‘acid’, 
‘alcohol’, ‘analogy’, ‘congenial’. This vocabulary, we may 
remark, is said to have been added by ‘the Editor’. Who 
would he have been? Perhaps Thomas Prior. But, pre- 
sumably, the vocabulary would have been added only with 
Berkeley’s knowledge and consent. His hand is evident 
in the numerous changes which this Dublin edition contains. 

So much for the newspaper evidence we have found 
relating to the first-edition problem. We now come to 
the later editions. 


The later editions of Siris 

There were four later editions in English during 
Berkeley’s lifetime. Three of these, all of which appeared 
in 1744, are described and symbolised as follows by Professor 
Jessop: 
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‘C. Siris, etc. By Berkeley. ‘‘ Second edition, improved 
and corrected by the author.”’ ‘‘ Dublin printed, London 
reprinted.” ... Adds Table of Contents. 

D. Siris, etc. By Berkeley. ‘“ New edition, with 
additions and emendations.”” ‘“ Dublin pr., London repr.” 

. additions to Table of Contents. 

E. Siris, etc. By “ G. L. B. O. C.” “ Second edition, 
improved and corrected by the author.’”’ Dublin.’ 

The fourth, and last, of these later editions we might 
refer to as 

F. Siris, etc. By Berkeley. ‘‘ New edition, with 
additions and emendations.”’ “Dublin pr., London 
repr.’’ London, 1747. 

Professor Jessop notes that E was announced in the 
Dublin Journal for 1-4 September, 1744. He was unaware, 
however, of the exact dates on which C and D were pub- 
lished. The question arose, therefore, whether E was 
later or earlier than these two London editions. This 
question, as will be shown below, is important, because 
the answer to it affects the choice of a text for a modern 
edition of Sivis. Professor Jessop does, in fact, produce 
substantial evidence to show that E is later than C and 
D, but, as in the case of the A-B problem, he is not pre- 
pared to rule out the opposite possibility. That possibility 
can, however, now be excluded, as the following newspaper 
evidence shows: 

C: The Daily Post, 30 April, 1744. ‘This Day is 
published the SECOND EDITION, Improved and Corrected by 
the Author, SIRIS: A Chain of (etc.) By the Right Rev. 
Dr. George Berkeley ...’ 

The advertisement was repeated on the Ist, 2nd and 
4th May. The book was also announced in The General 
Advertiser, ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th May, The London Evening- 
Post, 1-3 May, The Daily Gazetteer, 8th, 9th and roth May. 

D: The London Evening-Post, 16-19June, 1744. ‘This 
Day is published, A new edition, with Additions and 
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Emendations, of SIRIS: a Chain (etc.) By the Right 
cas 

The advertisement was repeated in the issue of the 
same newspaper for 19-21 June. 

_ But, as already noted, edition E was announced on 
1-4 September. E is, therefore, later than C and D. 

This conclusion, as we remarked above, affects the 
question of the text an editor should use for a modern 
edition of Sivis. Professor Jessop chose the text of F, 
the 1747 edition, the last to be published in Berkeley’s 
life-time. Now the text of F is almost identical with that 
of D, whereas the text of E differs considerably from that 
of both. Professor Jessop tells us that he was inclined 
from the internal evidence to regard E as having the latest 
text that Berkeley revised. But as he was not quite sure 
of this, the external evidence being lacking, he decided to 
‘ follow the convention of printing from the latest edition ’. 
Now, however, that the external evidence is no longer 
missing, E has a very strong claim to possess the text we 
should use. It was E, as Professor Jessop notes, that 
Berkeley recommended in December, 1744 to Linden, who 
had intimated his intention to translate parts of Siris 
into German. 

C, as we have seen, was announced on 30 April, that is, 
hard on the heels of B (i) (10 April). These dates are 
relevant to a conjecture made by Dr. Luce. He remarks 
that the London Magazine for April, 1744, which would 
have appeared early in May, advertises B (i) for 1/-, 
whereas it is elsewhere priced at 2/-, and he speculates 
whether the copies advertised might be a remaindered 
batch, sold cheap. That this is a good guess is shown by 
the fact that C would have been published by the time the 
advertisement of the cheap B (i) copies appeared. When 
C, a carefully revised edition, was on the market, a book- 
seller could only hope to sell off his copies of the hasty 
edition B (i) by offering it at a bargain price. No doubt, 
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those who merely wanted to get the tar-water recipe would 
find B (i) good enough. 

We may now summarise the order of the editions in 
the light of the available evidence:— 

A, Dublin. Announced, 20-24 March, 1744. 

B (ii). London. Promised ‘in a few days’, on 30 
March. 

B (i). London. Announced, 10 April. 

‘. London. Second edition. Announced, 30 
April. 

D London. A new edition. Announced, 16-19 
June. 

E Dublin. Second edition. Announced, 1-4 

September. 

F. London. A new edition. 1747. 

No publication date was found for B (ii). We have 
suggested that this is to be explained in one of two ways. 
Either we say that B (ii) was, in fact, never published. It 
merely got out, escaped. Or we say that the publication 
of B (i) was the publication of B (ii). In the publisher’s 
mind these two issues were just the one edition, the London 
first edition. 


Our search for dates of Sivis editions also disclosed some 
newspaper references to Berkeley’s first Letter to T. P., 
Esq., which enable a few points to be added to the account 
given by Professor Jessop. 


The first letter to Thomas Prior 
Professor Jessop lists the 1744 editions of this letter 
as follows: 
A. Dublin (Faulkner). 
B. London. 
C. Dublin (Gunne); ‘second edition with amend- 
ments’, appended to Siris, second edition. 
Dublin. 
D. London, ‘ third edition’. 
E. Dublin (Faulkner), ‘ second edition with amend- 
ments ’. 
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Professor Jessop gave this order as what seemed to 
him, on the evidence available, to be chronologically correct. 
That it is, in fact, correct is shown by the following news- 
paper evidence: 





A. Announced, 3-7 July, The Dublin Journal. 
B. Announced, 4 July, The General Advertiser. 
C. Announced, 1-4 September, The Dublin Journal. 
D. Announced, 19 September, The Daily Gazetteer. 
E. Announced, 9-13 October, The Dublin Journal. 


A and B should, perhaps, be bracketed to head the 
list: Berkeley had sent the letter privately to Prior (on 
Ig June), asking him to have it published in Dublin and 
London. (B was promised ‘speedily’ in the General 
Advertiser for 30 June.) 

It will be noticed that in Professor Jessop’s list there 
is no reference to a London second edition. Our search 
has revealed the publication and date of this edition. The 
Daily Advertiser for 27 July announces ‘The Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged A letter to T. P., Esq... .“ 
This edition should, therefore, appear between B and C 
in Professor Jessop’s list. 

One minor point: D is described as ‘corrected and 
enlarged’ from the last Dublin edition. From the dates 
we have given this latter must have been C. 

We remarked above (p. 69) that Berkeley’s recipe for 
making tar-water offers a method for dating the later 
editions of Sivis. Though this method is now rendered 
unnecessary by the newspaper evidence it is worth 
describing because of the light it throws on Berkeley as 
an experimental physician. The treatment of this topic 
must, however, be postponed to another article, in which 
some remarks will also be made on certain other of 
Berkeley’s tar-water writings. 


W. V. DENARD. 
E. J. FURLONG. 
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Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. By RicHarp Roprnson. Second 
edition, Oxford, 1953. 286 pp. 25/-. 


Tuts book, first published in America in 1941, is an indispensable 
guide to Plato’s methodology, and it now makes a welcome 
reappearance in a second edition which has been considerably 
revised and extended. Mr. Robinson discusses the technique 
and logic of Socratic ‘ refutation ’ and ‘ definition ’, and examines 
the method of ‘ dialectic by hypothesis’ which Plato outlines 
with tantalising brevity in the Meno, Phaedo and Republic. 
He is mainly concerned with the dialogues of Plato’s early and 
middle periods, and excludes from examination the method of 
synthesis and division prominent in the late dialogues. His 
canons of interpretation are strict: ‘ I have tried not to attribute 
to Plato any inference which he does not make in so many 
words, or any abstraction that he does not have a name for, 
without giving a special reason for doing so.’ (p. 5). The result 
is a reliable account of what Plato said, and an | illuminating 
reconstruction of what he meant. 

The writer’s intention is to make a contribution to the 
history of logic, and that intention is realised especially in the 
two valuable chapters on ‘dialectic’ and ‘hypothesis’. It 
could, however, be argued that such an intention might hinder 
a sympathetic approach to Plato’s thought as a whole. 
Robinson, indeed, candidly admits that by his assumptions and 
procedure he runs the risk of ‘an ungenerous narrowness or 
blindness to the range of an author’s ideas’ (p. 6). He has 
avoided the danger for the most part, but occasionally it seems 
to me that his treatment does not do full justice to the supple 
symbolism of Plato’s writings. On p. 71 he truly says: ‘ Plato 
did not separate dialectic from philosophy as we tend to separate, 
say, logic or methodology from metaphysics.’ But the analytic 
method of his book makes it hard for him always to keep in 
mind the implications of this statement. He draws lines which 
help our understanding of the structure he is describing, but 
which need to be blurred or even erased if the structure is to 
be appreciated as a whole. And, after Robinson’s firm draughts- 
manship, this is often difficult to do. For example, he dis- 
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tinguishes between ‘elenchus’ and ‘ dialectic’, and views the 
passage from early to middle dialogues as a ‘ change from a 
destructive to a constructive manner.’ (p. 61). This contrast, 
however, seems too sharply drawn when we recollect that 
dialectic is said by Plato to proceed by ‘ destroying hypotheses ’ 
(Rep. 533c). The rigid separation of the method of hypothesis 
from the method of division is also questionable in view of 
Rep. 454a and 534b-c. 

In his discussion of the Phaedo (chap. 9), Robinson poses the 
problem of the relation of the hypothetical method there 
described to its context. ‘It comes,’ he says, ‘in Socrates’ 
account of his intellectual life, at the moment when he gave wp 
trying to show that the cause of things is the Good (my italics) 
(p. 142). This statement can hardly be true as it stands, for 
shortly afterwards Socrates expresses his confidence that he 
can give an account of cause on the hypothesis that the Ideas, 
including the Good, exist (100b). Socrates (or is it Plato?) 
recommends a change not of goal but of method. The ‘ second 
voyage’ has the same destination as the first. This is surely 
the point of the comparison with astronomers observing an 
eclipse, where all must be studying the same sun though the 
more cautious employ a safer technique. 

Robinson’s problem here is part of the wider problem of 
the relation between the methodology of the Phaedo and that 
of the Republic. In my opinion Robinson tends to separate 
the two dialogues unduly, not only by his suggestion that in 
the Phaedo Socrates abandons the search for the Good as 
cause, but also by arguing that the ‘something adequate’ of 
Phaedo 101 has nothing to do with the ‘ unhypothesised begin- 
ning ’ of Rep. 511 (p. 138). This latter point aroused considerable 
criticism in some of the reviews of the first edition, but Robinson 
has maintained his view without modification. But it could 
be argued that the ‘sun’ which is said to blind incautious 
observers (Phaedo 99d) prefigures the ‘sun’ which symbolises 
the Good in the Republic. And Phaedo 107b, which Robinson 
omits to consider in this context, appears to envisage both the 
method and the goal of the ‘ upward path ’. 

The whole question needs to be examined in relation to the 
Socratic problem. Robinson suggests that Plato may have 
changed his mind between the two dialogues (p. 144). But 
it seems to me that in both Socrates is the mouthpiece for a 
Plato whose views have not altered in any essential point. 
If the Socrates of the Phaedo appears less dogmatic this may 
be attributed to Plato’s greater deference to dramatic propriety 
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in a dialogue which is par excellence his in memoriam tribute 
to his master. 

It was a defect in the first edition that there was no 
full-length treatment of the Parmenides where the method 
of hypothesis is employed on such an extensive scale. This 
defect has now been handsomely repaired. In a long final 
chapter (originally published as an article in Classical 
Philology, 1942) Robinson recommends the view that both 
parts of the dialogue are intended to provide Plato’s pupils 
with practice in dialectic and in the detection of errors in 
reasoning. This ‘ gymnastic ’ interpretation goes back to Grote, 
and has much to commend it. But I am not convinced that 
Plato realised that all, or even some, of his arguments in Part 
2 were fallacious. Like Kant in the Dialectic he may have wished 
to exhibit by antinomies the inadequacy of a certain type of 
reasoning about the world. But if this were his purpose the 
antinomies themselves would have to be valid, or be thought 
to be so by their author. In spite of Robinson’s arguments 
I still feel that the Parmenides points the way to the Sophist 
by giving an example of the ‘sea’ of dialectic that must be 
traversed before the terra firma of positive doctrine can be 
gained. Parmenides’ own hypothesis is sterile (because he does 
not recognise not-being, as the Sophist says), but, like Plato, 
he had faith in the power of reason, and the method he uses, 
if not fertile, is at least maieutic. 

Robinson’s own penetrating analysis of ‘method’ in Plato 
(pp. 62-9) might with advantage be applied to the Parmenides. 
He says, for instance: ‘‘ Method thus involves a continued 
effort, sustained through the successive stages of a long process. 
It is a ‘ diexodus’ or passage right through and out ” (p. 63). 
Now this significant word ‘diexodus’ occurs in Parmenides 
136e where Zeno says: ‘“‘ For the many are not aware that 
without this thorough ‘ diexodus’ and wandering it is impos- 
sible to find truth and possess intelligence’’. Plato seems to 
have thought that a dialectical ‘ diexodus’, such as we have 
in Part 2 of the Parmenides, is necessary before the ‘ promised 
land’ of Ideas can be entered and occupied. (cf. Rep. 534c). 

Much of this review has been concerned with criticism of 
points of detail, but that is a tribute to the stimulating 
qualities of the book. Let me end by saying that I have 
learnt much from it, and that I am in substantial agreement 
with many of its main conclusions. 


J. V. Luce. 
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The Stranger in Ireland. By Constantia MAXWELL. London: 
Jonathan Cape. 1954. Pp. 340. 25/-. 


In this book, Professor Maxwell has brought together nineteen 
studies in Irish history, each written around the experiences of 
people who either visited or lived in Ireland at some time 
between the sixteenth and nineteenth centuries. The essays 
are grouped together according to centuries, each preceded 
by a historical introduction. The author, mindful of the austere 
standards of professional history, writes apologetically that 
this is a popular book. So it deserves to be, when it succeeds 
in being at the same time a most readable book and a valuable 
guide to Irish historical literature. 

Most of these strangers of whom Miss Maxwell writes were 
English, but among them there is also a Spanish Armada 
captain, three Frenchmen, and two Germans. Some were 
soldiers and administrators who spent part of their careers in 
Ireland and at least two of them, James Gandon and Charles 
Bianconi, would certainly be regarded as immigrants by most 
people. The rest were literary tourists who came to the country 
with a book in mind which, if it did not make them famous, 
would at least clear expenses. The exact value of such travellers’ 
tales to the historian is a problem which Miss Maxwell wisely 
does not attempt to solve. Instead, by describing the lives and 
achievements of the authors she provides the facts from which 
readers can judge for themselves. 

Not all of the chapters are of equal interest; some of these 
people were more intelligent or more interesting than others 
and several owe more to the skill of the author than to their 
own writings. Don Francisco de Cuellar, for example, plays 
only a minor part in a chapter which gives a most vivid account 
of the fate of the Armada crews wrecked on the Irish coasts. 

Taken as a whole, the first two sections of the book, covering 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, give a most interesting 
picture of Irish society as seen from the outside. A unifying 
theme emerges in the tragic situation of Irish society, suddenly 
exposed to the full force of the revolutionary changes which 
were hammering out the shape of modern Europe. The skill 
with which Miss Maxwell has chosen her writers and travellers 
is a reminder that her work on Irish history is by no means 
confined to the Augustan age of the Anglo-Irish, with which 
her name is especially associated. 

In the section on the eighteenth century, the most interesting 
chapter is that on Mrs. Delany, a subject with which the author 
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might be expected to be particularly at ease. Unfortunately, 
the essays on Arthur Young’s travels in Ireland and on Gandon 
the architect, are among the least successful in the book, 
although for reasons inherent in the subjects. 

Miss Maxwell has been particularly successful in dealing 
with literary men in this book, equally with Edmund Spenser, 
Sir Walter Scott, and Thackeray. This integration of social 
history and literature is most welcome, especially in Ireland, 
where such studies have too long been neglected. The chapter 
on Charles Bianconi, in the different genre of business history, 
is one of the best in the book. 

It is impossible for the compiler of any anthology not to 
disappoint and surprise by omissions and inclusions. None- 
theless, it must be placed on record as a matter of regret that 
Miss Maxwell did not see her way to include either Gustave de 
Beaumont or Montalembert in the nineteenth century section 
rather than two Germans. One would also like to have seen 
included one of those official visitors to Ireland, such as Nassau 
Senior or G. C. Lewis, who came with the innumerable select 
committees and commissions set up to investigate the state 
of the country in the early nineteenth century. 

There is one mistake to be pointed out: Castle Coole is a 
purely classical building without a trace of Gothic revival 
(p. 200). Also, it is odd to find Maria Edgeworth’s edition of 
her father’s memoirs described as the most interesting of her 
books (p. 257). Power-loom weaving was still quite unimportant 
in Ulster in 1842, certainly not responsible for half the output 
of linen (p. 289). Dr. K. H. Connell appears with an *‘O”’ in 
front of his name in a footnote (p. 329). It is a pity to see this 
book following the bad modern practice of printing all the 
notes together at the end. Besides, many of Miss Maxwell’s 
notes seem to be of the kind which would have provided vivid 
touches if included in the text. 

E. R. R. GREEN. 


The Humanism of Cicero. By H. A. K. Hunt. Melbourne 
University Press. 1954. Pp. viii + 221. 30/-. 


CICERONIAN scholars have tended to assume that there is no 

unity of plan in the cluster of philosophical works which Cicero 

produced at an astonishing speed between March 45 and 

December 44. Dr. Hunt, who is Associate Professor of Classics 

in Melbourne University, disputes the traditional view. In 
G 
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this wide-ranging and challenging book he argues that there is 
‘an orderly sequence in the series and a sustained argument ’. 

In outline, his view is that the Academica deals with the 
problem of perception as the groundwork for a theory of 
knowledge and conduct. The next works, the De Finibus 
and Tusculan Disputations discuss the case for and against 
the rigid doctrine of Stoicism that virtue is the only good. 
The main purpose of the ‘ cosmological and theological works ’ 
(i.e., the translation of Plato’s Timaeus, the De Natura Deorum, 
the De Divinatione, and the De Fato) is to establish the freedom 
of the agent as the necessary precondition of morality. Finally, 
in the De Officiis, Cicero returns to the ethical problems raised 
in the earlier dialogues, and gives his own ‘ statement of ethical 
standards for the ordinary man of imperfect understanding ’. 
The topics, then, are treated systematically, though the main 
credit for the programme probably belongs to Cicero’s Greek 
authorities, and, in particular, to Antiochus of Ascalon, who 
was head of the Academy in 79-8 when Cicero attended his 
lectures. 

In expanding this hypothesis, for which, in the present 
reviewer's opinion, he makes out a good case, Dr. Hunt gives 
a comprehensive and useful survey of Cicero’s major philo- 
sophical writings. Editions of individual works, such as Reid’s 
Academica, have tended to concentrate on textual problems and 
source-criticism, and have not been so concerned with the 
architecture of the group as a whole. Cicero’s own modest 
description of his works as ‘ copies’ has misled critics into 
supposing that they are merely a series of hand-books, designed 
to introduce Greek philosophy to the educated Roman reader. 
Doubtless this was part of Cicero’s purpose, but Dr. Hunt 
held that he was also indicating his own attitude to the stock 
controversies of the ‘schools’, and propounding his own 
philosophy of life. It is admitted, of course, that Cicero was not 
an original thinker, but that does not preclude his holding 
systematic views. 

An attractive part of the author’s thesis is his argument 
that Cicero in his political career, could not have consistently 
pursued the ‘ course of moderation amidst extreme violence ’ 
if he had not been fortified and guided by high principles con- 
sciously espoused and systematically applied to conduct. It 
will be seen that Dr. Hunt has no patience with the denigration 
of Cicero so relentlessly pursued by Carcopino in his recent 
book on the Letters. Cicero was vacillating in pclitics and 
eclectic in philosophy, but to admit this is not to brand him 
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with the stigma of insincerity in thought or action. It is hard 
to believe that Cicero could have written a work (the Hortensius) 
which changed the course of St. Augustine’s life, if he had really 
been an unprincipled scoundrel. 

Not till his final chapter does the writer get fully to grips 
with the theme announced in his title: ‘the humanism of 
Cicero’. Cicero’s limited scepticism, his belief in moral 
responsibility, his high conception of duty, his respect for 
human dignity, are therein related to the philsophical tenets 
of the works previously analysed. It is a little disconcerting 
to find the scope of the argument broadened at this late stage 
by material drawn from the De Republica and the De Legibus, 
but in so far as this material amplifies Cicero’s attitude to 
‘natural law’ and the brotherhood of man, it is, of course, 
very relevant to his humanitas. 

The final chapter is the culmination of the argument, but 
one is left with the feeling that the proportions of the book 
are a little unbalanced. The survey of the writings is lengthy 
and a trifle repetitive; the chapter on humanism compressed 
and somewhat laconic. But in the end the keystone, though 
slender, is seen to cap the arch, and the structure stands on 
reasonably firm foundations. Cicero, like Lucretius, emerges 
as more than a mere translator of Hellenistic philosophy. In 
transmitting the heritage of the Academy and the Stoa he 
attuned it to the practical temper of Roman life and thought, 
and by his eloquence gave wide and lasting currency to an 
enlightened view of human nature and conduct. 

The book is accurately printed, and its usefulness is enhanced 
by a select bibliography, an appendix on the Hellenistic schools 
and an index. 

J. V. Luce. 


A Book of German Idioms. By E. ScHEYER and R. W. E. Wet. 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., London. 1955. Pp. vii + 49. 4/6. 


In this little book the authors have endeavoured to supply the 
student with such German phrases as are used in everyday life, 
with particular emphasis on modern colloquial idioms, for the 
purpose of helping him to express himself in accordance with 
modern usage. The work succeeds, in the main, in carrying 
out its aim. A little more careful editing might have prevented 
a few awkwardnesses in the English translations. When, for 


a2 
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example, ‘Er spricht Kauderwelsch’ is translated by ‘ He 
speaks double Dutch’ it would suggest to an English reader 
that double Dutch was a language. The verb, of course, should 
be ‘is speaking’. Sometimes the authors stumble over their 
prepositions: ‘Can you give me change for ten marks?’ One 
gets a little shock at the pedantic rendering of ‘ Das ist seine 
schwache Seite’ as ‘ That is his foible’ hardly an example of 
English colloquial speech which the authors suggest might be 
acquired by a German using this book. Such awkwardnesses 
are, however, rare and the work can be warmly recommended 
to all serious students of modern German usage. 


A. J. L. 


Heraclitus: the Cosmic Fragments. Edited with an Introduction 
and Commentary by G. S. Kirk. Cambridge, at the 
University Press. Pp. xvi + 424. 50/-. 


THE dark sayings of Heraclitus the ‘ obscure’ were a standing 


puzzle in antiquity, and have taxed the ingenuity of a host of 
modern commentators. Interpreters of his philosophy have 
often failed to subject the ‘fragments’ and the ‘ tradition’ 
to a sufficiently searching scrutiny. Mr. G. 8S. Kirk, in this 
important critical study of the ‘ cosmic’ fragments (i.e., ‘ those 
whose subject-matter is the world as a whole as opposed to men ’), 
aims at providing a sound basis for future interpretations. 
The thoroughness and detail of his work can be gauged from the 
fact that in this beautifully printed volume of over 400 pages 
he has covered only about half the extant fragments. It is 
much to be hoped that he will give us a second volume dealing 
with the remainder. 

The introduction (30 pp.) provides a critical survey of the 
ancient evidence for Heraclitus’s life and thought. There 
follows a meticulous discussion of the text, context and meaning 
of fifty-nine fragments. Eleven fragments accepted as genuine 
by Diels-Kranz are rejected as paraphrases or unreliable 
quotations. The remainder form the basis from which 
Heraclitus’s general philosophical position is to be reconstructed. 
Mr. Kirk has arranged them in twelve groups according to 
subject-matter. Each group is prefaced by a short summary of 
its main themes, and these summaries, together with a brief 
epilogue, exhibit in outline the writer’s general interpretation. 
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One of the cardinal contentions of the book is that the 
ancient evidence is ‘incomplete and unreliable’. Mr. Kirk 
thinks that the tradition has been ‘ distorted ’ and ‘ perverted ’ 
at its source by Plato and Aristotle. There is undoubtedly a 
measure of truth in this view. Heraclitus seems to have had 
followers who pushed his views on change to extreme lengths 
—Cratylus comes to mind in this connexion—and Plato did not 
distinguish very carefully between ‘ Heracliteans’ and 
Heraclitus. Most of Plato’s references are to the doctrine of 
flux because he was intensely concerned with the bearings of 
such a view on the theory of knowledge. But ‘ epistemology ’ 
was a concept unknown to Heraclitus, and it is far from certain 
that he said or believed that ‘everything flows’. Plato’s 
interpretation was accepted by Aristotle, who added some 
distortions of his own, and from Aristotle’s pupil Theophrastus 
the whole doxographical tradition derives. 

If Kirk is right in his assessment of the testimonia the only 
sure way to recover Heraclitus’s views is to concentrate on the 
fragmenta. This he does, discussing them with a comprehen- 
siveness that occasionally makes it difficult to follow the thread 
of the argument. The views of his predecessors in the field 
are extensively canvassed, and at times roundly, not to say 
brusquely, rejected. In establishing the text of the fragments 
he takes into account all the ancient testimonies, and his critical 
judgments reflect a nice feeling for the idiosyncracies of his 
author’s style and vocabulary. Too many interpretations have 
suffered from anachronistic renderings of terms like ‘ cosmos’ 
and ‘harmonia’. The present work supplies, inter alia, much 
useful lexicographical material on these and other key terms 
of pre-Socratic thought. 

The writer’s general interpretation of Heraclitus’s thought 
may be summarised as follows: The ‘ logos’, which is the theme 
of some of the most important fragments, means ‘formula of 
things’. The chief content of the ‘ logos’ is that all things are 
one. Many of the fragments are paradoxical expressions of the 
truth that a basic unity underlies apparent oppositions. Opposites 
exist in a state of tension or ‘ strife’ one with another. The 
actual substratum of the world is fire, which changes by 
measured processes, first into sea, then to earth, and then back 
again in the reverse direction. Fire itself accomplishes the 
ordering of these changes, and in its directive and unifying 
capacity represents the ‘logos’, the apprehension of which 
is the only true wisdom. 
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There is nothing essentially new in this interpretation, 
though it differs from other reconstructions in emphasis and 
arrangement. It is rather in the interpretation of individual 
fragments that Mr. Kirk takes a line disturbing to received 
opinion. Two examples may be given: 

(1) He favours the view that the ‘way up and down’ 
which is ‘ one and the same ’ does not refer to cycles of change 
in the physical world, but is simply a homely way of illustrating 
the principle of the unity of opposites. To put the point in 
modern dress: the Dubliner goes down to Cork, and the Corkonian 
comes up to Dublin but there is only one road. 

(2) The celebrated aphorism: ‘ You cannot step into the 
same river twice’. which Plato (Crat. 402a) attributes to 
Heraclitus, is alleged to be a Platonic paraphrase based on a 
misunderstanding of what Heraclitus was trying to say. 
According to Kirk, the original form of the saying was:— 
‘Upon those who step into the same rivers different and again 
different waters flow; ’ 7.e., the river remains the same because 
its flow is regular. Plato, possibly under the influence of later 
developments of Heraclitanism, took the river to be a symbol 
of the flux and impermanence of things. Kirk concedes that 
he may not have been entirely mistaken in this interpretation, 
but maintains that his paraphrase obscures Heraclitus’s main 
point, viz., that change must take place in an orderly and 
measured fashion if the structure of the world is to retain its 
stability. ‘ Regularity’ is implied by the repetition ‘ different 
and again different waters ...’, and the whole interpretation is 
confirmed by fragment 91. 

Kirk may be right, but it should be remembered that it 
is by no means certain that fragment 91 refers to the flow of 
water in a river. The argument on pp. 383-4 is an instructive 
example of that scholarly failing by which a solution is first 
suggested as possible, then approved as probable, and finally 
accepted as certain. 

One other controversial point may be mentioned in con- 
clusion. Kirk allows himself to ‘hazard the conjecture that 
Heraclitus wrote no book, in our sense of the word’. He made 
his views known by oral pronouncements cast in a pungent 
and easily memorable form. His ‘ sayings’ were then collected 
and written down ‘ conceivably by a pupil’. This would explain 
the ‘ gnomic’ style of many of the fragments, and the absence 
of connecting particles. As Kirk admits, there are serious 
objections to this theory, notably the style of fragment 1, 
which, with its carefully balanced clauses and antitheses, looks 
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like the prelude to a written treatise. There is also the interesting 
point that puns like the celebrated play on ‘ bios’ (‘ bow’ and 
‘ life’) would be more telling if written than if spoken, because 
of accentuation. The question cannot be proved one way or 
the other, but it may well give a ‘truer idea of his intentions 
and methods’ to refer to his ‘sayings’ rather than to his 
‘book ’. Heraclitus, like Apollo, ‘ neither speaks nor hides but 
indicates’ his meaning. At all events, future students of the 
Ephesian would do well to approach his ‘ oracles’ under the 
‘exegetical’ guidance of Mr. Kirk’s monumental study. 


J. V. Luce. 
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